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ACK in 1874 when Grandpa’s Wonder Soap began 
its cleansing career, people demanded soap that 
really cleaned and that was worth its price. Money didn’t 
flow as freely then as it does in these times. Consequently 
purchasing was done more thoughtfully and closely. 
Grandpa’s Wonder Soap squarely met the old time demand 
for honest quality and: was a success from the start. 


The 1874 state of mind is back again—people are think- 
B ing hard about getting their money’s worth. We believed 
this state of mind should putGrandpa’ s Wonder Soap among 
the best sellers if people were just told about it in the right 
way. The Beaver Soap Company agreed with us and 
#folks are now beginning to hear about this honest old 
soap. Results indicate the value of cooperation between the 
progressive manufacturer and Advertising Headquarters. 
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a complete list of all the Manu- 
facturers and primary sources of supply 
for any conceivable article, or kind of 
article—more than 70,000. 














More than 12,000 important concerns have bought recent 
editions of this Register, and refer to it to find sources of 
supply as instinctively as they look at the clock for the time 
of day. They all wanted it, ordered it and paid for it. Not 
an advertising scheme of free distribution. 


Descriptive and other advertising matter therein automati- 
cally comes to the attention of the above buyers at the im- 
portant moment when they are interested. It costs for only 
_one time, but lasts for at least a year. 


Last opportunity to secure space in the new edition (October, 
1918). 


Thomas Publishing Company, 129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Allston Sa. 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 California St. 24 Railway Approach 


_ only work that instantly furnishes. 
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HAT is the Committee on 
Public Information? 

What is it trying to do? 

How is it succeeding in the 
tasks marked out for it? 

Those are three tremendously 
interesting questions; and to no 
one more so than to those experts 
in the relation of printed word 
to human mind—advertising men, 
advertisers, publishers and pub- 
licists. 

Here is a great new organiza- 
tion for molding the minds of 
masses of citizens. In its scope, 
its purpose, and its viewpoint, it 
is unique. What can it teach the 
business man who has been en- 
gaged in the same type of work 
for his own ends? What can it, 
in return, learn from the powers 
of organized publicity as they 
have been developed in recent 
years by professional advertising 
men? 

Up to the present, hardly any- 
one outside its own ranks has 
known what the Committee on 
Public Information is and what it 
does. To be sure, it has now sand 
again “broken into the news” on 
its own account, but nearly al- 
ways this has been in regard to 
Criticism of a single activity or 
incident and has resulted in a dis- 
torted view of the real functions, 
scope and scheme of its work. It 
8a curious fact that a Commit- 
tee which was created for dis- 
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semination of facts; which lives 
by the printed word, and is built 
almost entirely of professional 
Writers and advertising men, has 
itself remained in practically com- 
plete obscurity. 










Uncle Sam’s er eee 


What the Committee on Public Information Really Is and Does 


By Bruce Bliven 


If you were to stop our old 
friend, Mr. Average Man in the 
Street, and ask him what the 
Committee on Public Information 
is, he would probably tell you: 

That it is a sort of censorship 
bureau for newspapers. Or else: 

2. That it is a sort of press 
agent affair to boost the Govern- 
ment. 

Both of which statements would 
be entirely and unequivocally 
wrong. For it does not possess, 
and has never sought for, any 
legal power of restriction over the 
press; it has merely told the pub- 
lishers what sort of information 
would, if printed, endanger our 
military purposes. It has relied— 
and almost always its confidence - 
has been justified—upon the pa- 
triotic desire of all American pe- 
riodicals not to do anything which 
would be harmful to our cause or 
helpful to the enemy. 

And as for its being in any 
sense a press agent bureau for the 
Government, you may see for 
yourself if you will read this ar- 
ticle through how completely dif- 
ferent its purpose is. 

The Committee on Public In- 
formation has been harshly criti- 
cized. It has been attacked in 
many quarters, and sometimes 
with great bitterness. It is not 
in any sense the purpose of the 
present writer to attempt to an- 
swer those criticisms or to justify 
the Committee. I shall not even 
analyze the motives which have 
inspired the critics in their at- 
tacks. I shall simply describe the 
operations of the Committee, tell 
what it is trying to do and how 
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it is accomplishing its purposes; 
and every reader of PRINTERS’ 
INK will then be able to judge for 
himself how far criticism has been 
justified. He will also, perhaps, 
have new data to enable him to 
judge future efforts of the Com- 
mittee with a better understanding. 

We might begin with the physi- 
cal aspect of the organization. 
The Washington headquarters of 
the “C. P. I.” are in a row of old 
red brick houses, diagonally 
across the corner from the White 
House grounds. It started with 
only one of these houses, and as 
its needs grew it expanded in 
both directions. Inside every 
doorway is a placard telling the 
names of the division heads who 
are domiciled therein; and if the 
man you seek is not in house 
number one, you dodge out again 
and try next door. Inside, you go 
up stairs and down, around corners, 
through big old-fashioned doors, 
and every room is crammed with 
desks and at every desk sits some- 
body working hard, who a few 
months ago was a newspaper man 
or an advertising man or a col- 
lege professor, in New York or 
Chicago or anywhere at all. With- 
out prejudice, and reserving judg- 
ment, one must admit in simple 
fairness that there seem to be no 
chair-warmers in the C. P. IL, 
either in Washington or in its 
fifteen offices scattered all over 
New York City. 

The Committee on Public In- 
formation was created by an ex- 
ecutive order of President Wilson 
dated April 14, 1917, the order 
reading as follows: 

“I hereby create a Committee 
on Public Information, to be com- 
posed of the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and a civilian 
who shall be charged with the ex- 
ecutive direction of the committee. 

“As civilian Chairman of the 
Committee I appoint Mr. George 
Creel. 

“The Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of War, and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy are authorized 
each to detail an officer or offi- 
cers in the work of the Com- 
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During its first year, the Com- 
mit’2e was supported from the 
$100,000,000 emergency appropria- 
tion of the President. Now, most 
of the Committee’s activities are 
paid for out of an appropriation 
voted by Congress. 


APPEAL IS THROUGH MANY CHAN- 
NELS 


What does the Committee do? 
Suppose we first make a hasty 
bird’s-eye view of its activities. It 
is constantly growing and chang- 
ing to meet the needs of the time, 
so that a summary made to-day 
may be out of date in a few weeks, 
Here, however, are the main lines 
of its efforts at present, as re- 
ported recently. by Chairman 
George Creel: 

Besides the daily war news, 
which it issues to the whole press 
of the country, it supplies thou- 
sands of newspapers with feature 
articles, a weekly news service, 
and Governmental publicity ma- 
terial of all sorts. 

It has prepared and printed for 
distribution to all parts of the 
world 30,000,000 copies of thirty- 
three different pamphlets in seven 
languages. 

It conducts speaking campaigns 
in every State of the Union, ar- 
ranges meetings, books speakers, 
conducts war conferences, and or- 
ganizes tours; and in the Four 
Minute Men alone it commands 
the volunteer services of more 
than 60,000 public speakers. 

It has wireless and cable news 
service that is being extended to 
every Allied and neutral capital 
in Europe, the Orient, South and 
Central America, and Mexico, 
and a feature article service of 
similar proportions. : 

It sends to foreign countries 
motion-picture exhibits showing 
America’s social, industrial, and 
war progress. : 

It has mobilized the advertis- 
ing forces of the country—press, 
periodical, car and outdoor—for 
patriotic campaigns that will give 
$30,000,000 worth of free space to 
the national service. 

It designs posters, window 
cards, and similar material of pic 
torial publicity for the use of va 
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No. IV of a series of 
little messages on the 
Merchandising and 
Advertising service 
of the H.K. McCann 
Company. 


The Manufacturing, 
The Marketing and 
The Choice of Name 
and Trademark 
were discussed in 
the three previous 
messages of this 
series. 


Distribution | 


Advertising without distribution— 
creating a demand for a_ product 
without satisfying it—builds diffi- 
culties that trip up success at the 
very start. Advertising brains and 
Merchandising sense must work 
closely together to secure distribu- 
tion while creating demand. 


Intensive local campaigns, combined 
with a national selling effort, help to 
open the channels of distribution. 
Newspaper cooperation can be made 
a profitable instrument, while vari- 
ousdealer helps are also effective, but 
only when good enough to convince 
the dealer of their selling,value. _ 
The McCann Company has secured 
thorough national distribution for 
many new products, as well as wider 
distribution and bigger sales for old 
products. In a field where experi- 
ence counts, The H. K. McCann 
Company is fortified by using 
methods that have already proved 
their value in securing distribution. 


The H. K. McCann Company 
Advertising 
61 Broadway, New York 


Cleveland 
San Francisco 


Toronto 
Montreal 
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rious Government departments 
and patriotic societies. 

It prepares moving-picture films 
showing our war progress and ex- 
hibits them to more than two mil- 
lion people daily. 

It issues an official daily news- 
paper for the Government, with a 
circulation of 110,000 copies a day. 

With the aid of a volunteer staff 
of several hundred translators, it 
keeps in direct touch with the for- 
eign language press, supplying se- 
lected articles designed to combat 
ignorance and disaffection. 

It has organized, and now di- 
rects, a number of societies and 
leagues designed to appeal to cer- 
tain classes and particular for- 
eign-language groups, each body 
carrying a specific message to its 
section of America’s adopted peo- 
ples. 

It acts as a bureau of informa- 
tion for all persons who seek its 
direction in volunteer war work, 
in acquiring knowledge of any ad- 
ministrative activities, or in ap- 
proaching business dealings with 
the Government. 

It supervises the voluntary cen- 
sorship of the newspaper and pe- 
riodical press. 

It establishes rules and regula- 
tions for the cable censorship with 
respect to press dispatches. 

It prepares and distributes, ad- 
vises upon and censors photo- 
graphs and moving pictures to the 
number of more than 700 a day. 

It has only about 300 paid em- 
ployees, but it directs and co- 
ordinates the patriotic work of 
5,000 volunteer writers and ar- 
tists and 20,000 public speakers. 


“TRUTH” AND “PROPAGANDA” BECOME 
SYNONYMOUS 


Those who are not familiar with 
the work of the Committee on 
Public Information are in the 
habit of thinking of it as “creat- 
ing a propaganda with which to 
fight that of Germany.” In a 
sense this is true, but in another 
and more significant sense, it is 
entirely wrong. 

For the C. P. I. works in the 
open. Germany’s propagandists 
have always worked in the dark, 
because it’s dark work they do: 
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lies, lies, and yet more lies; buy- 
ing up publications; bribing offi- 
cials ; treacherously breaking every 
moral law in every country on the 
face of the earth. Whereas the 
task which confronts America, 
and for which the C. P. I. is mere- 
ly the medium for expressing the 
nation’s will, is that of spreading 
the truth in regard to American 
ideals and institutions and our 
reasons for entering the war. 

That’s why the members of the 
C. P. I. don’t like to have their 
work called “propaganda.” They 
think of it as education, and it 
is.. There has been no copying of 
German methods, even when those 
methods in Teutonic hands have 
proved eminently successful. On 
the contrary, there is hardly a 
single thing which Germany does 
in spreading abroad her poison 
of untruths which clean-handed 
Americans would care to do. As 
Chairman Creel expressed it: 

“From a thousand sources we 
hear of the wonders of German 
propaganda, but my original de- 
termination has never altered. Al- 
ways do I find out what the Ger- 
mans are doing, and then I don't 
do it.” 


THE ERRONEOUS GERMAN IDEA 


And Edgar Sisson, General Di- 
rector of the Foreign Section, ex- 
pressed very clearly another phase 
of the same thing in a conversa- 
tion with the writer. Speaking of 
propaganda in neutral European 
nations, he said: “Germany can, of 
course, flood a nation with money, 
buy: up newspapers, bribe officials, 
and perhaps by such tactics win a 
temporary success. But we do not 
believe that a bought country is a 
worth-while friend. And we do 
believe that a country that learns 
the truth about America and its 
ideals is a friend forever. 

“In the long run we believe that 
the German poison campaign of 
lies, bribery, treachery and spying, 
defeats its own ends. Sooner oF 
later the duped people awake to 
a realization of the facts, 
there is a revulsion against 
nation whose cause is so Wi 
that it must be bolstered up in 
such a fashion.” 
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“Still Waters Run Deep 


The homely old phrase is still true 
—truer than ever, because the world 
needs stability now more than it ever 


did before. 


The paid~in-advance subscribers to 


Needlecraft Magazine 


are the still-waters-that-run- deep 
factor in our nation. They are not 
given to storm and stress. But they 
are deep and dependable. 


Advertising in Needlecraft Maga- 
zine will definitely sell to these women, 
maintain an established brand or intro- 
duce a new one—the significant differ- 
ence being that Needlecraft Magazine 
gives the advertiser a very unusually 
direct channel to the confidence and 
trust of its subscribers. One million 
subscribers mean five million readers 
—and every one a staunch friend of 
the publication. 


“One Woman Tells Another” 
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Special interest attaches to this 
statement because, as our readers 
will remember, it was Mr. Sisson 
who secured and brought from 
Russia the documents purporting 
to show the connection between 
the Bolshevist leaders and the Im- 
perial German Government. 

When the C. P. I. was founded, 
probably no one had any idea of 
the exact functions which it would 
perform, and certainly no one 
dreamed of its possibilities for 
rapid growth and_ widespread 
ramification. There was at first 
a general impression that the main 
function of the Committee would 
be to establish a sort of mild cen- 
sorship over the discussions of 
war and war preparations in the 
columns of the press. 

There was also, of course, the 
obvious necessity of correlating 
the information regarding war ac- 
tivities in Washington. All over 
the city bureaus and departments 
were being enormously increased, 
or created over night out of noth- 
ing; and there was every day a 
vast grist of information as to 
current happenings, which needed 
to be brought together -at some 
common fountain head, whence it 
could be distributed to the news 
associations, Washington corre- 
spondents and others seeking to 
follow closely the activities of the 
Government. 

As has already been stated, the 
Committee has never exercised 
and does not now exercise a cen- 
sorship of the news columns of 
the daily papers. It has no legal 
authority to do so; and it would 
therefore only make itself ridic- 
ulous if it tried. It has, however, 
co-operated with-the press in es- 
tablishing a voluntary censorship, 
by circulating in all periodical 
offices the list of facts which the 
War Department desires to have 
kept out of the papers. The char- 
acter of this information is well 
known; it concerns itself almost 
exclusively with statements in re- 
gard to movements of troops, 
numbers of troops, details of em- 
barkation or landing of troops, the 
character of harbor and coast de- 
fenses, etc. It is interesting to 
know that through the past year 
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the number of types of stories on 
this index expurgatorius has been 
steadily diminished. 

The whole spirit and purpose 
of the Committee on Public In- 
formation is declared to be away 
from stippression and the with- 
holding of facts, and toward ex- 
pression and the utmost publicity 
in regard to the exact status of 
affairs. It has acted as a buffer 
body between the military authori- 
ties, whose natural impulse would 
be to suppress absolutely all facts 
which might even remotely assist 
the enemy, and the hungry horde 
of newspaper men whose motto 
is, “Publish everything possible, 
though the heavens may fall.” 
Sometimes it has seemed to the 
Committee wise to urge the pub- 
lication of matter which the mili- 
tary authorities believed should be 
withheld; and not infrequently, 
the newspaper men have _ been 
asked not to print matters which 
they themselves would like to rush 
into type. 


WITH AN EYE SINGLE TO WINNING 
THE WAR 


It should be clearly understood 
that the C. P. I. is purely a war 
organization. Its every act is 
predicated on the assumption that 
it will be dissolved when the war 
comes to an end. 

As a war body, it concerns itself 
only with information about pure- 
ly war matters. In fact, it limits 
itself even more narrowly. The 
Food Administration and the Fuel 
Administration are certainly war 
bodies; yet the Committee on 
Public Information makes no at- 
tempt to stand in the position of 
liaison officers between _ those 
bodies and the world at large. It 
is the actual military portion of 
the Washington machinery which 
comes within the field of influence 
of the Committee. It is true that 
the Committee’s daily newspaper, 
“The Official Bulletin,” publishes 
all rulings and official pronuncia- 
mentos of these and other departt- 
ments of the Government, as we 
as giving a summary of the ac- 
tions in Congress. It does not 
comment, however, in any way 
(Continued on page 133) 
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Selecting the Cover Design for a 
Mail-Order Catalogue 






The. Laboratory Method of One Big House 


By D. W. B. 


REPRESENTATIVE of 

Printers’ INK walked into 
the office of the advertising man- 
ager of a well known mail-order 
house one day several months ago. 
As he sat down beside the desk 
of this advertising manager, a 
rather young man who has al- 
ready made quite a name for him- 
self, he noticed up on the wall a 
row of rough sketches of cover 
designs. There were six of them, 
all different. 

“My Cover Laboratory,” ex- 
plained the mail-order man, not- 
ing the direction of the PRINTERS’ 
INK man’s gaze. “Those are cover 
sketches for our spring catalogue. 
What do you think of them?” 

“They look mighty good,” was 
the answer, “particularly that 
second one on the left. That’s a 
dandy. Who did that?” 

Before replying the mail-order 
man reached for a sheet of paper 
which was ruled off in columns 
and entered a mark in one of the 
columns. 

“Funny thing,” he said, “that’s 
polling heavy with the men, while 
the fourth one is running ahead 
with the ladies.” He handed over 
the sheet for inspection. It was 
divided in half by a line; the left 
half was labelled, “Men,” and the 
right half, “Women.” Each half 
was ruled in six columns, num- 
bered to correspond with the 
order of the sketches on the wall. 

The mail-order man went on to 
explain that this was the _ poll 
sheet upon which rested the selec- 
tion of the catalogue cover de- 
sign. He always requires from 
twelve to fifteen cover sketches 
from which he selects the six 
most promising, and these he pins 
up in a row where they will com- 
mand the eye of every person 
entering the office. Almost in- 
variably men and women alike 


comment upon the designs at once 
1 





upon entering, and he gets each 
to pick the sketch which appeals 
to him most strongly, entering 
the choice on the poll sheet. The 
sketches are kept up on the wall 
for at least a month, he explained, 
to get a large vote and to see how 
the designs “wear” on the eye. 

“When the time comes to make 
the final choice it generally nar- 
rows down to two. Sometimes 
the men’s and women’s votes favor 
the same sketch; other times there 
is a radical difference, in which 
case the women’s choice gets first 
consideration because our cata- 
logue appeals primarily to women, 
though it still has to pass the final 
test and may possibly lose to the 
man’s choice.” 


’ THE ULTIMATE TEST 


“What is this final test?” 

“Tt’s what I call the living-room 
table test. I have the two most 
promising sketches mounted on 
dummy catalogues and take them 
home with me. For two or three 
weeks I keep them among the 
magazines on my _ living-room 
table. In fact I get a number of 
extra magazines, as well as my 
competitors’ catalogues, and scat- 
ter them around the table in little 
piles, as magazines are most likely 
to be found on the average living- 
room table. My wife and the 
children are constantly getting the 
piles mixed up as they hunt for 
this or that. magazine, and then 
return it to the table when they 
are through with it. 

“At the end of two or three 
weeks I know very definitely 
which of the two designs will 
stand out most effectively in com- 
petition with magazine covers, and 
the catalogues of our competitors. 
One of the two will just sing 
right out, ‘I’m the design you 
want. I stand out.’ And that’s 
the one I finally adopt. 
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Your Printing and 
the Coal Supply 


The Government requests you to conserve paper, not 
for the sake of the paper itself, but because of the 
materials, labor, fuel and transportation involved in 
its manufacture and distribution. 


The fullest measure of con- 
servation, therefore, is not 
to be attained by the mere 
avoidance of waste in the 
use of paper. The avoid- 
ance of waste in manufac- 
turing is equally important. 
To be sure you are helping 
to conserve needed labor 
and materials, and not mere- 
ly paper, it is necessary to 
select your printing : papers 
as carefully as you use them. 
The safest guide is the trade- 
mark on a standard, adver- 
tised brand. Almost always 
it is a trustworthy guarantee 
of economy and efficiency in 
manufacture, as well as of 


the quality and value of the 
finished product. 


This is particularly true of 
cover papers. Of the total 
production of some two 
hundred mills, more than 
one-half comes from the 
single mill whose brand 
trade mark appears at the 
head of this advertisement. 


BUCKEYE COVERS are the 
largest-selling brand of cov- 
er-papers in the world. 
Pound for pound, we believe 
they represent a higher de- 
gree of conservation than 
any other papers of similar 
character obtainable. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
In Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 


Dealers in all Principal Cities 


Member Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 
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“You've probably noticed that 
our covers are always very sim- 
ple and bold, though dignified and 
pleasing. Well, the living-room 
table test taught me that. I used 
to run to elaborate pictures and 
very artistic effects. That was 
when I was buying cover designs. 
But I soon learned that a cover 
design is not only a cover design 
but a display advertisement as 
well. My elaborate pictures didn’t 
stand out when they -got up 
against home conditions; they 
weren’t strong enough. Now I 
get the best artists I can get to 
produce the simplest designs they 
can draw, always in good taste 
because they must be or they will 
be denied the place on the living- 
room table that is so important to 
their success, but at the same time 
bold in treatment. 

“Then there’s another point: If 
you’ve ever noticed, when people 
go into other people’s homes they 
are almost always attracted to the 
books and magazines on the table, 
and if they are left alone for a 
minute they pick one up and leaf 
it through. Well, we aim to get 
in some good missionary work 
with these visiting neighbors and 
friends. We aim to have our 
cover stand out so boldly and so 
attractively that the visitor’s hand 
will seek our catalogue quite 
naturally when the host or hostess 
is excused for a minute, or when 
the conversation lags a bit. The 
minute they pick up our catalogue 
in a nice home it is as though 
their host or hostess introduced 
us, and of course every such in- 
troduction is worth good money. 
So you can see, can’t you. that 
there is good reason for all my 
fussiness ?” 

The Printers’ INK representa- 
tive could see, and he obtained 
permission to pass along this suc- 
cessful man’s catalogue-cover se- 
lection methods. 

“Sure, go ahead. I’m not afraid 
of a little cover competition. In 
fact, it makes me sad to look at 
the covers of some of the mail- 
order catalogues that drift into 
my home. They hurt the prestige 
of the business, they are so crude 
and cheap looking. Often it isn’t 
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because they are _ inexpensive, 
either; it is because the money 
spent on them is not wisely in- 
vested. One of the most striking- 
ly effective covers our house has 
used was an offset cover in two 
colors on a colored stock, the 
whole so designed, and the colors 
so used, that the finished cover 
had the effect of at least five 
colors, and indeed was quite as 
handsome and forceful as many 
five and six-color covers we have 
used in times past. My own hunch 
is that brains and experimenting 
are more important than money 
in obtaining effective covers.” 


Western Publishers Offer Pa- 
per Conservation Idea 


The Inland Press Association, repre- 
senting newspaper publishers of thirteen 
middle western states, met in Chicago 
last week to consider the paper situa- 
tion. A telegram was sent to the War 
Industries Board recommending that the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations be utilized 
by the Government in carrying out the 
Board’s rulings regarding paper. It was 
said that this would place all publishers 
on a basis of equality and would do 
away with all evasions or attempts at 
evasions. 

The association appointed what will 
be known as “The Point of Contact Ad- 
visory Board” to co-operate with the 
Pulp and Paper section of the War In- 
dustries Board in this or in any other 
matter in which the association could 
be of benefit to the Government. 


To Discuss After-War Trade 


Plans for after-the-war trade will be 
up for discussion at a meeting of the 
Export Managers Club, to be held Oc- 
tober 24, at 8 p.m. in the Bush Build- 
ing, New York. The meeting will be 
open to all who may be interested. 

Walter F. Wyman, manager of the 
export department of Carter’s Ink Com- 
pany, Boston, will preside. The speakers 
will include G. A. O’Reilly, of the 
foreign-trade department of the Irving 
National Bank, New York; H. C. Mac- 
Lean, New York, manager of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Fensithe Com- 
merce, and Dr. G. E. Snider, of the de- 
partment of commerce of the College of 
the City of New York. 


Death of Wm. S. Wright, of 
Flexlume Sign Co. 


The death of William S. Wright, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Flexlume 
Sign Company. Buffalo, N. Y., occurred 
October 10. Mr. Wright was "thirty- -one 
years old. He was stricken in the pre- 
vailing epidemic and his death was due 
to pneumonia. 
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When Nat Olds Wrote 


that splendid story of the Kayser Glove cam- 
paign in its relation to Poster-advertising he 
builded better than he knew. Beyond all 
question, it is the sanest and most illuminating 
contribution to advertising literature of the 
year. 


We have had so many requests for the Sep- 
tember issue of the ‘‘Nordhem Poster” con- 
taining the article that we have printed a sec- 
ond edition and will be glad to send a copy 
to any applicant. It can be read with real 
profit by every manufacturer, salesman, ad- 
vertiser or advertising man in the country 
without reference to their special plans, or 
advertising media. It’s fundamentally big 
and enlightening. It’s what we called it when 
we published it:—‘A trumpet call to clear 
thinking.” 


Yours for the asking. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM CO- 
Bster Advertising in the 
United States and Canada 
& West 4O«Kn Street - New York City 


Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in Buffalo, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Cleveland 


Canadian Representatives: 


THE WADSWORTH-NATHANSON CO. 
C. P. R. Bipc., Toronto 
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How Has War Affected 


American Business Mentally? 


PRINTERS’ INK 


That is the title of the Busi- 
ness in War Time page which 
will appear in Collier’s of 
November 9th. 


It was inspired by a conversation 
with an executive of one of America’s 
largest war industries. 


Says he in part: “‘For a time Amer- 
ica will have everything that every 
other nation needs and must get for 
its mere existence. We will, for the 
time being, be in control of the world. 
Then will come the true test of 
America’s measure as a world power. 
Then the world will know whether 


perhennerren Reeders Se eee 


“We should like to go on record as endorsing your series of 
articles on Business in War Time. We think this is of great 
value to manufacturers and business houses generally, and 
that it will doa great deal of good for the advertising busi- 
ness itself.”” 

—An advertising agent of Chicago 
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democracy and high ideals and fair 
dealing are simply phrases with us— 
or performances. What are we go- 
ing to do about it?”’ 


The present time calls for American 
business men who can think in big 
terms and visualize the frontiers of 
the world within the sweep of their 
influence. 


It is because it expresses and inter- 
prets this to some degree that you 
will find ‘‘How Has War Affected 
American Business Mentally ?’’ worth 
reading. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wiviiams, Advertising Manager 





“Do you plan to prepare in some more permanent pamphlet 
or booklet form this splendid series of business briefs so that 
those of your readers who appreciate these advertising 
editorials may be able to secure them for their personal 
files?” 

—A Collier’s reader 
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Baltimore — —s—s— Nightwear as 
Famous as_ |fAttss— 


Its Daywear ye 





rh 





Distributing Plant Pee, es : Q 
32-38 S. Paca Street soe 


ROSENFELD & COMPANY, manufacturers of “Faultless” night shirts and 
Pajamas, are the largest manufacturers of men’s: nightwear exclusively in the 
world. In addition to the distributing plant shown here, six factories in Balti- 
more are devoted to the manufacture of this well known brand, familiar to most 
readers of “Printers’ Ink” through its national advertising in magazines and in 62 
leading daily newspapers of the United States. 


Last impressions Baltimoreans carry with them to bed at night are those that 
q largely govern their buying inclinations the next day! Suppose, for instance, 
YOUR message is in The NEWS to-night—alongside last-minute exclusive 
afternoon Associated Press dispatches, the subject of attention— perhaps conversa- 
tion—around the center table in- practically every Baltimore HOME! Can you 
imagine a better time and place for an effective selling appeal. 
NEWS sworn net paid circulation for the six months ending October 1, 1918, was 25,166 daily 


and 37,524 Sunday AHEAD of the same period a year ago—a rate of increase (27% daily and 
49% Sunday) fully in keeping with Baltimore’s vast increase in population and purchasing power. 


For More Maryland Business CONCENTRATE in 


The Baltimore News 


The Fastest Growing Baltimore Paper 
Some Sworn Government Reports, Past and Present 
Daily Sunday Daily Sunday 
Oct. 1, 1916 .. 73,817 67,313 Apr.1,1918. 98,176 99,870 
Apr. 1, 1917 . . 84,012 70,877 Oct.1,1918 . 115,812 113,114 
Oct. 1, 1917 . . 90,656 75,590 


DAN A. CARROLL Hi LUTZ mn 
E epr i estern Representa’ 
Tribune Building LA a Lnedrh, First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


New York Advertising Manager 
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. A Real “Super-Ad” 


And Incredible to Relate,.It Was Written by a Real, Professional Adver- 
tising Man! 


UCKED away in a 6-inch 

single column space in last 
Saturday morning’s New York 
Times was a real “super-ad” for 
the Fourth Liberty Loan. It is 
not Printers’ INnxk’s judgment 
alone upon which we base this 
statement. Hardly had the office 
opened for the day, when tele- 
phone calls of comment on this 
copy began to come in, and they 
were all alike. One and all were 
of the opinion that here was copy 
so honest and sincere that it cut 
deep; and that if more of the 
same tone had been used in the 
Loan campaign, it might have 
helped avoid the necessity for 
such intense effort in the closing 
days. 

Strange to say, the copy which 
produced so much enthusiasm 
was not written by some small- 
town philosopher, but by what 
Gerald Stanley Lee calls an “ordi- 
nary” advertising man. We can- 
not, of course, judge the re- 
sponse which it may have caused, 
but we have the right to an opin- 
ion. Herman G. Halsted is the 
author of the advertisement. Here 
it is: 


To My FRrienps: 

Have you bought all the Bonds 
YOU can? 

When the First Loan was of- 
fered in July, 1917, I bought $2,- 
000—a fair amount for a man of 
my income. 

I bought more of the Second 
Loan. 

When the Third Loan was of- 
fered I began to wake up. I SUB- 
SCRIBED for all I could possibly 
afford. After that I began to 
THINK. 

Many of my good friends and 
old pals had gone “Over There” 
to offer their ALL to make. it 
safe for us to live in comfort 
here. ‘ 

I had a long heart-to-heart talk 
with my good wife. We asked 
ourselves if we had really done 





all we could, or only what we 
could “without inconvenience.” 
Then we began to ACT. We 
gave up our apartment and cut 
our rent from $175 to $50 per 
month—and other expenses have 
been cut accordingly. 

I have now invested over 70 per 
cent of my gross income and over 
80 per cent of my total assets in 
Liberty Bonds, and—if I keep my 
health—I will not sell a single 
Bond. To pay my Income Tax, 
Insurance Tax, insurance, and 
other expenses from what is left 
will be some problem. 

So, my friends, when you see 
me wearing last year’s clothes, hat 
and shoes, and lunching at the 
“Automat” instead of the Wal- 
dorf, you will know the reason. 
I am trying to do what I think 
is right and—I don’t want to be 
ashamed to meet “Lou” Bacon, 
“Pete” Long, Herbert Moloney, 
“Dunk” Macpherson, and dozens 
of others of my good friends 
when they come back. 

It is up to each one of us IN- 
DIVIDUALLY to go off in some 
quiet spot and alone—face to face 
with our God—ask ourselves this 
question—“Am I worth dying 
for?” Then take a subscription 
blank and let your conscience dic- 
tate the answer by the amount you 
subscribe. 

Don’t let Germany’s peace prop- 
aganda defeat the Loan. 

Yours for the winning of the 
war, 

HERMAN G. HALsTEp, 


250 Fifth Ave. 


Herman G. Halsted is vice- 
president of Paul Block, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative. Most ad- 
vertising men in New York City, 
and very many elsewhere, know 
him personally; and those who 
don’t will undoubtedly feel as if 
they had made at least the begin- 
ning of an acquaintance when 
they read his copy. 
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How Britain Is Advertising to Save 
Coal 





Government Using Emotional Copy to Keep Public Contented With Low 
Fuel Rations 


By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers’ INK 


MAXY articles have been pub- 

lished in Printers’INK show- 
ing different results of the recog- 
nized need for economy in coal. 
America has told of fireless days 
and of railroads reducing freight 
accommodation. Here people 
never expected a real coal short- 
age, although 75,000 miners were 
taken out of the pits last spring, 
in addition to former drafts. Mr. 
Lloyd George, ever an optimist, 
said they could be spared. 

In June the papers began to 
tell of an intention to limit house- 
holders’ supplies of coal, espe- 
cially in places remote from the 
coal-fields of the Midlands, the 
North, South Wales and Scot- 
land. London stands in the max- 
imum reduction area. 

England is always a coal-ex- 
porting country. The armies and 
people of allied nations now need 
more coal. Coal-mining districts 
of France were seized by the ene- 
my, who have the Belgian fields, 
too. They have been pushed off 
some of these fields, but, with 
their habitual thoroughness in 
evil-doing, can be relied upon to 
have flooded the pits, destroyed 
the hoists, and very likely laid 
explosive traps, 

The people of the United States 
have ungrudgingly gone without 
a large share of their wheat that 
England, France and Italy may 
have a whiter loaf. It is. up to 
the Britisher to do without coal 
that France and Italy may have a 
redder fireplace. They were 
pretty cold last year. 

A fuel control has therefore 
been established. As gas and 
electric light are both of them 
products of coal, these are also 
rationed. We have so little water- 
generated electricity that it is not 
worth counting. The order is 
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retroactive. As from the first 
day of July, a London householder 
with ten rooms in his house must 
only use, during the year, nine 
tons of coal and 18,750 cubic feet 
of gas or 300 units of electricity. 
He can have the choice, however, 
of taking more of one and less 
of the other. A ton of coal can 
be exchanged for 15,000 cubic 
feet of gas or 800 units of elec- 
tricity and vice-versa. Smaller 
and larger houses get less or 
more, in somewhat arbitrary pro- 
portion. Houses of eleven and 
twelve rooms get a ton of coal for 
each extra room, but they get no 
more gas or electricity. Twenty- 
one rooms get twenty tons of coal 
and 30,000 feet of gas, or 480 units 
of current. 


MAKING PEOPLE LIKE IT 


There is nothing that people 
are more liable to resent than in- 
terference with their domestic 
habits, I have twelve rooms in 
my house and have been using 
140,000 feet of gas and all the 
electric light I wanted—much of 
the cooking and some of the heat- 
ing being done with gas. I do 
not pretend to like being cut down 
to about 13 per cent of my gas, 
or to about 50 per cent of it if I 
give up half my coal. Neither 
do my neighbors. The Govern- 
ment has adopted a liberal adver- 
tising policy to reconcile me and 
them to it. The copy is a straight 
appeal to sentiment. “Be a sports- 
man” it says in effect. “French- 
men and Italians are _ fighting 
part of your battles. Don’t growl 
at giving them a little out of 
your coal cellar. Besides, coal 
is wanted to win the war.” 

One of the advertisements 1s- 
sued by the Board of Trade 
says: 
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BRITAIN’S 
a 


or 
LIBERTY 

The smashing of the Hindenburg Line, 
Foch’s triumph on the Marne, the vic- 
tory of the Piave, were all made pos- 
sible by British coal. British coal has 
saved a disaster and assured the “bril- 
liant dawn.’’ e have sacrificed our 
coal reserves and our coal supplies, but 
when history comes to be written it 
will be seen how the Nation has been 
justified in making this great sacrifice 
f Liberty and Victory. 

We must suffer discomfort in our 
homes and dislocation of our trade. But 
who will be so bold as to complain 
when he thinks of our men this winter 
in the ice-filled craters of Flanders, or 
of the Italians fighting at twenty de- 
grees below zero, when even the lungs 
may freeze? 

Let us hasten the end by using less 
coal, less light. The way is clear. 
“Britain,” says Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
the American leader, “must furnish coal 
for the ships to bring American troops 
and American supplies.” Do your part. 
Use less coal. 


Another one—the latest issued— 
refers directly to America. The 
following is the main part of it: 


THE REWARD OF 
BRITISH 
SACRIFICE 


The American Army and British coal 
are now the great deciding factors. 

We sacrificed our coal at home to 
make the American offensive possible. 
We are now reaping the reward. 

Thanks to British coal, “the worst 
is over.” “Nothing but heart-failure 
can prevent us achieving a real victory.” 

But the Americans require more— 
British coal to take them to the front. 
British coal to heat their food. British 
coal to warm their hospitals. British 
coal to keep their French depots and 
factories going. 

We have sacrificed our coal for this. 
We have bartered coal for Neutral ships 
to bring Americans. And we provide 
still more coal to bring and maintain 
still more Americans. 

That is why we at home must use 
less coal. The coal you do without is 
speeding on the ships, driving on the 
trains, which will bring victory. 

USE LESS COAL 

You can only burn your coal once— 
keep it for the really cold weather. 
Every unnecessary piece of coal you use 
you will regret before the winter is 
over. It will be too late to be sorry 
when your cellar is empty. Watch your 
coal like gold 


Posters carry a shorter mes- 
sage. Short articles have been 
circulated to newspapers and in- 
serted with avidity, because they 
are the very news that the people 
want just now: hints on coal- 
saving are only less appreciated 
than war news, People are ad- 
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vised to use fire bricks, to take 
fewer hot baths, and not take 
them so deep, not to stoke the 
fire late at night, and to get along 
without a fire as long as they 
can. There has been a big rush 
to the lamp shops, but the meagre 
equivalent allowed for electric 
current given up caused some 
famp-buyers to repent their bar- 
gains when they began to figure 
the allowances. 

A certain amount of political 
motive is traceable in this effort 
to satisfy the people with the re- 
duced fuel supply. There are 
those who say that if coal is so 
vital to the war the miners should 
not have been taken away; by the 
time they were trained soldiers, 
the American army had begun to 
do glorious work. A general elec- 
tion is expected this winter. But 
all the same, we are up against 


‘facts. If the prime minister were 


stampeded by a section of the 
press into a blunder—as he was— 
it is too late to remedy it now. 
It is easier to give men to the 
war office than to get the men 
back, as was seen in the case of 
shipbuilding operatives. And the 
present duty is to get people sav- 
ing fuel with a good grace. There 
is no  reason-why story that 
wouldn’t be, politically, a boom- 
erang. So the emotional note is 
adopted, and rightly, for it is the 
likeliest note to do the job. In- 
cidentally, "it is the hopefullest 
note for election purposes, too. 





Earle A. MacAusland Pro- 
moted 


Earle A. MacAusland, for the past 
three years western advertising man- 
ager of Modern Priscilla, Boston, has 
been appointed assistant advertising di- 
rector. He is succeeded as western ad- 
vertising manager by J. S. Hurlbut, for- 
merly with the western office of the 
oe Publishing Company, New 

ork. 





Honiss Goes with McGraw- 
Hill 

L. S. Honiss, advertising manager of 
Aviation and Aeronautical Engineering 
and Air Service Journal, New York, has 
become associated with the McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc., as representative in the 
Philadelphia territory of Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering. 


















































































































































“Borrow a Catalogue,” 
Cloak and Suit Tells Patrons 








National 


Big Mail-Order House Limits Supply of Style Books and Asks Its Cus- 
tomers to Get a Copy from a Neighbor to Use in Ordering 


Tue Marietta Paint & Co or Co. 
Marietta, O., October 8, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As a contribution to your “Save Pa- 
per and Serve Uncle Sam” articles, 
we call your attention to one method 
adopted by the National Cloak and Suit 
Co., of 7th Avenue and 24th Street, 
New York City. 

A party in this city wrote to them 
for their style book, which is a rather 
bulky catalogue and consumes consid- 
erable pulp. Some time later this party 
received a card, the gist of which was: 
“Borrow a style book from your neigh- 
bor. Do your part in paper saving.’ 
‘Tue Marietta Parnt & Cotor Co., 

Joun H. REnnNarp, 
Advertising Manager. 


ROBABLY the great majority 

of business men do not yet 
realize the downright necessity 
with which we are faced, of sav- 
ing paper in any and every pos- 
sible way, for many months to 
come. It takes a drastic action 
like that of the National Cloak 
& Suit Company to drive home to 
many of us the fact that the need 
for paper-saving is no child’s play, 
but a serious and vital matter. 
Here is an organization which 
lives, you might say, on its cata- 
logue; and yet in a patriotic de- 
sire to do its share in paper sav- 
ing, and acting in harmony with 
the reduction order of the Pulp 
and Paper conservation section, it 
made the edition of its current 
catalogue much _ smaller than 
usual. The catalogues available 
have been “rationed” as fairly as 
possible among the requests for 
same, and to the balance of the 
inquirers goes the card to which 
Mr. Rennard refers. “Your Part 
in the War” is the headline on this 
card, which goes on to say: 


A pound of coal is used in making 
every pound of paper. So for every 
pound of paper saved, there is one 
vound of coal saved. 

Besides, there is a shortage of paper. 
Therefore, our Government requests 
that everyone save as much paper as 
possible. 

We have saved paper for our Gov- 
ernment by printing a great many less 
Style Books than we have calls for. 
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We are sorry we cannot send you a 
Style Book—sorry your request reached 
us after the supply was entirely gone. 

e had to so limit our edition of books 
this fall that many thousands of our 
customers will be disappointed. But 
our books have been widely distributed. 
In every neighborhood there is a “NA- 
TIONAL” Style Book. 

BORROW A STYLE BOOK 
DO YOUR PART IN PAPER SAVING 

You will be doing a very real part in 
helping to save paper if you borrow a 
“NATIONAL” Style Book from your 
neighbor. Show any owner of a “NA- 
TIONAL” Style Book this card as our 
request that you be loaned a copy of 
the book. 

Even if there were no war we could 
not have filled all requests for our books 
this fall. So many thousand new cus- 
tomers have been taking advantage of 
our low tie that the demand for 
“NATIONAL” Style Books has far sur- 
assed our ability to print them. 

So borrow a book. Use it, take care 
of it and return it. This is a real part 
you can play in paper savin 

NOTE: If you cannot find one of 
your neighbors who has a Style Book, 
write us and we will tell you where to 
borrow a book. 






When an inquirer writes back 
that she has been unable to lo- 
cate a book in her neighborhood, 
the company looks up in its files 
her address, and gives her the 
names of the nearest neighbors 
who have books. The fact that 
the limitation on the number of 
catalogues has been undertaken 
as a patriotic measure should, pre- 
sumably, remove any customer’s 
objection to the trifling incon- 
venience of borrowing or lending 
her book. 

The company is making no ef- 
fort to capitalize its abnegation. 
“This action is taken,” President 
S. G. Rosenbaum tells Printers’ 
Ink, “solely in an effort to con- 
serve paper as requested by the 
Government.” Neyertheless, such 
a drastic effort on the part of 
stich an influential firm should 
carry a decided lesson of paper 
economy to other business houses 
and individuals, who have been 
looking on paper-saving as more 
or less a fad of the over-zealous 
patriot—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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It Serves the Advertiser Whether 
He Uses It or Not _ 


The more truthful, attractive, instructive and help- 
ful all advertising is made the greater is the influence 
of the individual advertisement. 


By placing at the disposal of our advertisers the 
trained and specialized skill of the writers and art- 
ists in our Advertising Service Department, we ren- 
der a service to the customer who prepares his own 
copy as well as to the one who prefers to have our 
department do it for him. 


Here is why. 


The work of this department tremendously increases 
the attractiveness of the advertising pages as a whole, 
thus insuring a more interested audience for all the 
advertising in our publications. And that is a service 
of value to every advertiser. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating ° 


— Billions of Dollars Electrical World 
American Machinist Annually Electrical Merchandising 
‘ Electric Railway Journal Engineering News-Record 


Engineering & Mining Journal Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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the everlasting urge 


In which R. G. gives way 
to some quiet philosophy 


| R e was talking about the stability 
e e and the future of advertising. 
He started by quoting a sen- 


tence by Thoreau—‘‘Most men 
lead lives of quiet desperation. ” 


‘*There,” said R. G., ‘“‘is 
your cue. In every human brain 
is the cvcrlasting urge to move 
up from where it is to where it 
isn’t. 

























**As soon as the family takes 
ona Ford it openly discusses its 
Buick to come—and even pri- 
vately thinks of Pierce-Arrow. 

“Crowned by Truly Warner, 
the urge whispers ‘Stetson.’ 

‘*Crouched in the family bath 
tub, the bather sees visions of his 
own private swimming pool. 

“It is fifty times easier to 
extend the scale of living than 
to lower it.”’ 

So R. G. banks on what he 


calls the ‘‘everlasting urge’’— 


Blackman-Ros: 


ADVERTISING 
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this quality which makes 
humans human and mortals 
mortal and never lets up until 
the end of the journey. 


The agency man who himself 
feels the everlasting urge can 
turn it to practical advantage 
when working for an advertiser, 
and advertisements built upon 
the everlasting urge go out as 
winners from the start. 





On NOVEMBER 7th: 
“Was it too much??? 





95 MADISON AVE, 
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PORTER EMERSON BROWNE | 


FAMOUS playwright, a successful _—_ 
novelist, a brilliant short-story writer— any | 
versatile, virile, humorous, satirical— Porter i 
Emerson Browne is the kind of an author than 
McClure’s is proud to present. “ha 


In an approaching number Mr. Browne tion 
will resume his clever and constructive gross 
series of war articles, beginning with a 
splendid paper entitled ‘‘Patriautocracy.”’ on t 


McCCLURE’S|z 


Forms for January close November 10th gram 
Large excess circulation delivered without cost to 
those whose advertisements appear in January McClure’s 















Won't Force Change in Size or 
Form of Labels 


Pulp and Paper Section Has, However, Plans for Paper Saving in Con- 
nection with Labels 


y has remained for the mer- 
chandise label, one of the 
smallest of the printed forms to 
present some of the most per- 
plexing problems that have arisen 
in connection with the current 


effort for paper economy. The, 


very fact that the Pulp and Pa- 
per Section of the War Industries 
Board has as yet made no at- 
tempt to fix a basis of curtailment 
for labels, despite the very con- 
siderable aggregate tonnage used 
in label manufacture, is, in itself, 
eloquent testimony regarding the 
difficulties that are faced. 

When the War Industries Board 
took up some time ago the regu- 
lation of the stock to be used 
for physicians’ prescription blanks 
and the fixing of uniform sizes 
for blank labels for use on pre- 
scriptions, the rumor gained cur- 
rency that the Pulp and Paper 
Section might later propose 
standardization of all labels. As 
a matter of fact the officials have 
never had it in mind to make 
any such rash attempt. There is 
no more intention in this quarter 
of essaying label standardization 
than there is of attempting cata- 
logue standardization which has 
been officially declared to be out- 
side the province of the institu- 
tion that establishes contact be- 
tween business and the war-en- 
grossed Government. 

The mere hint, however, that 
some limitation might be placed 
on the amount of paper avail- 
able for labels has brought to 
Washington energetic protests 
from a number of advertisers 
who appear to be more disturbed 
over the prospect of label inter- 
ference than by any other phase 
of the paper conservation pro- 
gramme. The plea of these pro- 
testants is that théir interests will 
be seriously injured if they are 
compelled to make any change in 


the form and size of the labels | 


which, through long periods of 
use, have become familiar to ulti- 
mate consumers of the articles 
that they serve to identify. 
While no action was ever 
taken in the premises it may be 
confessed that in the general sur- 
veys at Washington of paper con- 
sumption in all lines, preliminary 
to the present campaign of 
economy, the thought occurred to 
some of the conservationists that 
a worth-while saving in tonnage 
might be effected if the labels 
in use on bottles, cans, boxes and 
other containers could be reduced 
in size. After hearing from the 
business public on the subject, 
however, there is a disposition 
at the War Industries Board to 
side-step this expedient as too 
provocative of opposition. 


HOW PAPER MAY BE SAVED 


Manufacturers of labeled’ goods 
and label printers have advised 
Washington ‘that they will accept 
the ban against “double wrap- 
pings” and have no defense to 
offer at this time for double-duty 
advertising, such as is presented 
by seals, stickers, bands, etc., 
which are superimposed upon 
printed matter that in itself is 
sufficient to identify and adver- 
tise the article with which it is 
associated. Some of the label 
men have also volunteered the 
suggestion that it may be prac- 
ticable to print some labels on 
cheaper stock or paper of lighter 
weight than has heretofore been 
employed. Others have gone so 
far as to concede that color might 
be dispensed with in labels if 
there was direct or indirect gain 
for the cause of paper economy 
commensurate with the sacrifice. 
One and all, however, the label 
men have dismissed as unthink~ 
able, save as a last resort, any 
readjustment that would affect 
the size and form of labels. 
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The objection to tampering in 
this way with the most distinc- 
tive feature of the “dress of the 
goods” is that valuable good 
will would be impaired. The 
sentiment of the label specialists 
is that a unique label has all the 
significance of a trade-mark, no 
matter whether or not a trade- 
mark is embodied in the design 
and no matter, indeed, whether 
the label be registered or even be 
copyrightable. Hence, any alter- 
ation of the size or shape of the 
label would tend to rob it of its 
cumulative advertising prestige 
and, to come down to the most 
practical considerations, might 
render it less easy of discovery 
by a prospective customer scan- 
ning the shelves of a retailer for 
sight of the label with which he 
had long been familiar. 


CALENDAR MEN WILL RESTRICT 
OUTPUT 


This attitude of opposition to 
any altération of label outline 
and dimension finds an interest- 
ing counterpart in the conten- 
tions of the users and printers of 
calendars who, if the Govern- 
ment were to insist upon its in- 
itial suggestions, would be called 
upon to forego a heavier percent- 
age of paper tonnage than has 
been exacted in any other quar- 
ter. The calendar men _ have 
told the officials at the War In- 
dustries Board that if the Gov- 
ernment is disposed to allow for 
1920 calendars only 60 per cent 
of the paper stock used for 1919 
calendars they will try to worry 
along but they object strenuously 
to anything in the nature of a 
horizontal cut in the size of cal- 
endars. With a calendar, as with 
a label, much store is set by the 
force of appeal and force of re- 
minder imparted by a familiar 
printed form and the disposition 
is to save paper, if need be, in 
some other way than by reducing 
stature. 

In the case of labels it is be- 
ing represented to Washington 
that there are certain physical 
limitations that preclude change 
in the size and form of labels. 
For example, with respect to the 
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band labels used by packers it js 
urged that labels smaller in size 
than those now employed would 
not encircle the cans and would 
result in the goods presenting an 
unsatisfactory appearance as well 
as involving greater risk of dam- 
age to the label. In the cases 
of a number of labels in use on 
jars, bottles, etc., it has been con- 
clusively shown that if the labels 
be reduced in size there would 
not be space to print in type of 
readable size, the instructions, 
directions, etc., that should be 
affixed to the article. 

Officials at Washington are the 
more disposed to leave undis- 
turbed the labels that would suf- 
fer through revision in size be- 
cause they foresee in another di- 
rection a considerable saving in 
paper tonnage heretofore required 
for label purposes. The move- 
ment now being so energetically 
pushed by the War Industries 
Board, the United States Food 
Administration, etc., to bring 
about the substitution of fibre 
containers for tin and glass con- 
tainers is counted upon to re- 
lease considerable label paper. 


The supposition at Washington is: 


that it will be practicable to print 
direct:on the fibre containers im- 
pressions that have taken the 
form of labels when used in con- 
nection with containers made of 
tin or glass or crockery. 





Sphinx’s Allied Rally 


The first dinner of the New York 
Sphinx Club, held October 15, was a 
success from every standpoint. George 
Ethridge, the new president, was greeted 
by about 300 caathars and guests. The 
primary purpose of the dinner was to 
do honor to the nations allied with the 
United States in the war. The speak- 
ers included diplomats and men of note 
from Belgium, Great Britain, France 
and Italy. 

Emile de Cartier de Marchienne, the 
Belgian Minister, struck a responsive 
chord when he spoke of Belgium’s plight 
and her gratitude to America. 

“Speaking to you as advertising men,” 
he said, “I must tell you that my coun- 
try knew little of the advertising art 
until the war came. The war has wiped 
us nearly from the earth and in_ our 
effort to defend our homeland we have 
advertised a bit—yes, advertised for a 
friend by our plight alone, and we have 


found that friend—America.” 
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When to Prepare for the Peace 
Market 


“Tue AMERICAN Boy” 
Detroit, Micu., Oct. 15, 1918. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

While we await with the greatest con- 
fidence the President’s handling of Ger- 
many’s offensives—both of a peace and 
war nature—and with confidence, too, 
that a desired end is now certain, and 
in sight, we are forcibly reminded that: 

While it took us several years to get 
into the war, we shall get out of it al- 
most over night. 

And that there will be tremendous 
things to be accomplished on the com- 
ing of peace, all the bigger for the 
abruptness with which the condition of 
peace must be faced. 

That America is now equipped to 
manufacture twenty-five billion dollars’ 
worth of merchandise per year which 
she was not equipped to manufacture in 
the pre-war period. 

And that we must, by intensive adver- 
tising and selling, dispose of this addi- 
tional annual product, or scrap our ad- 
ditional machinery, or a portion of it. 

And that, while every necessary force 
must now be applied to the task of 
winning the war, the preparation for 
peace through advertising is the one 
other thing that can now be done with 
the greatest results to the advertiser’s 
business and to the country. 

Let us not be as unprepared for peace 
as we were for war; it is our serious 
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obligation not to be, because we must 
in a day get at the business of peace- 
ful commerce, whereas we could and 
did build up our war machinery step 
by step. 

To those advertisers who have found 
a market because of the war, advertising 
in a courageous way now offers a per- 
manent position in the business world. 

Advertisers who have, because of pro- 
duction, transportation, or other diff 
culties due to the war, been handicapped 
in the last twelve months, shall have in 
the after-the-war period a free market, 
which will respond to them in ratio to 
their deserts. 

They can now prepare for the fu- 
ture, and the early probability of peace 
requires that they begin that prepara- 
tion immediately. It is not necessary 
to believe that the war will end in one 
month, or three months to subscribe to 
that. The advertiser who believes that 
the war will end in twelve months, and 
most advertisers do believe that, must 
see the necessity of more intensive ad- 
vertising and selling methods now, if 
his position at the time of peace is to be 
a good one. 

EvMeEr P. Grierson, 
Advertising Manager. 


R. F. Irvin has been appointed assist- 
ant to L. D. Calhoun, advertising man- 
ager of the Square D Company, De- 
troit. Mr. Irvin was formerly branch 
advertising manager of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O., in charge of ad- 
vertising for the Philadelphia territory. 













The 


George L_Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 


































































































Advertiser’s “Flyer” Reveals Large 
Possible Sales 


Under War Pressure, Manufacturer of Metal Building Construction Ma- 
terials Finds Market in Remodeling Old Structures 


AR-TIME restrictions and 

handicaps have proved 
blessings in disguise to so many 
manufacturers that one is tempted 
to believe the fault lies with the 
management of any business which 
does not seem able to meet the 
conditions with which it is faced. 
No matter how bad the situation 
looks at first there seems always 


worth the cost of the change. 


for war work. 


the sash. 


Rebuild or Remodel— = War 
Which? 


The limiting factor of many foundries and forge 
shops is not their floor area. 
to get rid of heat and gases. 


A badly designed building cannot be made equal to a 
correctly designed Pond Truss building by any practica- 
ble reconstruction. Nevertheless, in the present shortage 
of structural steel it is often better to remodel than to do 
nothing. A larger output at lower unit cost, better 
working conditions and smaller labor turnover are well 


Every building so treated is an individual problem. We 
are glad to offer our wide experience in daylighting and 
natural ventilation to concerns needing greater capacity 


Booklet, Foundry and Forge Shop Ventilation,” 


to the wind, has been advertising. 
David Lupton’s Sons Co., of 
Philadelphia, manufacture various 
forms of metal building-construc- 
tion material, with special empha- 
sis on metal sash, for the most 
efficient use of which it invented 
the Pond Truss type of roof, and 
certain special forms of window 
sash construction. The war has 
changed the condi- 

tions of its ‘market 


somewhat, without 
materially affecting 
volume of output. 

work _ simply 


has replaced pre-war 
work, to a large ex- 
tent. Governmental 
and economic restric- 
tion, of course, have 
put a crimp in build- 
ing construction for 
general purposes, and 
in this respect as well 
as in the effect of 
priority rulings cov- 
ering its own output, 


It is their ability 


Sapilces shasdd-snddons coors section sntidovionwmersg the tarket has been 
spacing and material of trusses, and floor plan with location of 
principal processes. We will indicate the most suitable recon- 
struction, and will co-operate with your architect or engineer. 
We do not erect buildings, but simply furnish the layout and 


limited. 
It so happens, how- 
ever, that the princi- 





tells more about Lupton Service and Products 


pal market for the 
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A FLANK MOVEMENT TO ENTER NEW 


to be some way out, either in the 
development of new markets, more 
or less radical changes in organi- 
zation or selling policies, or in the 
product itself. And in every case 
about the most effective method of 
tempering the wind to the shorn 
lamb, or better, the shorn lamb 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and Tulip Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONTINUOUS. SASH 


company’s _ product 
has lain in the iron, 
steel and allied in- 


dustries, the adop- 
id tion of the Pond 
Truss roof in fac- 


tories generally being 
a subsequent develop- 
ment, interrupted to 
a degree by present 
conditions. The need 
for new machine 
shops, foundries, forge shops and 
the like for war work has in- 
creased sharply, and so, as before 
stated, the company has faced no 
particular diminution of _ total 
business. 

A temporary development trace- 
able to war conditions, is the 
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“Concentration is the Nation’s Watchword” 


What a Well-known Advertising 

















a- ° ° ° 
Expert Learned in Philadelphia 

g. 

of 

us He found that not only was it “The City of Homes” (of which 

c- it has about 400,000), but that it is pre-eminent as “The World’s 

Workshop.” 

‘ He learned that the normal population of the Philadelphia ter- 

w ritory has been increased by about 400,000 more people. The met- 

as ropolitan district now has a trading population of about 3,000,000 

li- people. 

et 

ut He found eight thousand or more manufacturing places are in full 

ms blast making things to “beat the Huns.” Battleships, torpedo boats, 

te submarine chasers, locomotives, munitions, ordnance, rifles, powder, 

ar poison gas and many other things needed by the American Expedi- 

X- tionary Force. 

al 

c- He observingly walked along the business thoroughfares and 

iL noted the throngs of buyers who were keeping the cash-register 

or bells tinkling. 

- He went into fifty-three retail stores and asked them what news- 

of paper stood first in Philadelphia, and got one answer: 

v- 


*1 The Philadelphia Bulletin 


He found that it was first, for its reliability, for its fairness, 


3 and enjoyed the confidence of most readers; in fact that 

n, 

: “In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody Reads 
id ; 

3 99 
pp 

; c 

nt 

d Net paid ‘ 
d 

‘. for September 9 Day 

e 

4 (Third largest circulation in the United States) 





The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper that prints its circula- 
tion figures regularly every day 
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PRIVATE 
SOCRATES 


SOCRATES, you will remember, 
was once an enlisted man in the 
regular Athenian Army and 
despite, or because of, the fact 
that he was a first-class philos- 
opher he turned out to be a first- 
class fighting man, too. No hike 
was too hard for him, and he just 
ate up sentry duty because it 
gave him a chance to do some 
heavy thinking. 


It is our belief that if the ugly, 
bow-legged, wise little Greek 
were alive today, he’d be sitting 
ina Y. M.C. A. hut in France, 
yelling his head off at the mov- 
ing pictures with the rest of the 
bunch. « 


WHEREVER there was a crowd, 
Socrates was right in the middle 
arguing louder than anybody and 
usually leaving his opponent flat. 


‘| 


| 
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He was the wisest man the 
world has ever known, and the 
most democratic. 


That’s why he would have 
found particular relish in the 
moving pictures. It comes 
straight from the life of the peo- 
ple to answer their demand for 
amusement. < 


ToDAY you can’t get around to 
talk to all these people the way 
Socrates could, but you can pre- 
sent your arguments In a medium 
that reaches those you most 
want. A group of modern wise- 
men are doing it every month 
in the advertising pages of Photo- 
play. 


Our Book, ‘The New Way to Market”, 
written for advertisers and others, by Roy 
D. Chapin, President, Hudson Motor Car 
Co., and Chairman Highways Transport 
Committee, sent free on request. 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
350 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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policy which from results so far 
bids fair to become a substantial 
source of new business. This is 
the policy of encouraging the re- 
modeling of existing buildings 
where the owner is barred from 
the erection of a new plant. 

The point is this: available 
steel output may be spread over 
many more purchases, where 
only the roof and inlet sash are 
changed, with greater consump- 
tion of and publicity for Lupton 
sash products, than if concen- 
trated in the full erection of a 
more limited number of buildings 


FULL FLEDGED ORDERS HOPED FOR 


The idea was launched recently 
through an advertising campaign 
which the company regarded as a 
“flyer.” The “flyer,” however, 
seemed to hit the mark, from the 
number of queries which resulted 
from manufacturers who would 
have been in no position to con- 
sider the erection of new build- 
ings. Sooner or later the com- 
pany expects these partial users to 
develop into full users of its ma- 
terial. 

Originally David Lupton’s Sons 
Co. manufactured lines of gutters, 
rain-pipes and sheet iron roofing. 
These lines are still produced but 
the real development of the busi- 
ness came with the isolation of a 
big selling thought in the adapta- 
tion of product to a construction 
of scientific automatic ventilation, 
and then advertising the ventila- 
tion. 

The company never had any 
difficulty in reaching its original 
markets in the steel and iron in- 
dustries, and for about a decade 
or more has been advertising to 
this market through the steel and 
iron trade publications, as well as 
in engineering publications. More 
recently the introduction to other 
industries has been accomplished 
through business publications of 
more general circulation. 

Advertising copy falls in either 
one of two classifications, that in 
which the emphasis is laid on the 
applications of the sash in use, 
and that which is devoted primari- 
ly to the features of the product 
itself. 
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Perhaps no better explanation 
of what the company is trying to 
do to solve war-time difficulties 
could be given than the text of 
one of the advertisements in the 
“flyer” campaign which has 
brought such a degree of response, 
The advertisement is headed 
“Rebuild or Remodel—Which?” 
and the argument proceeds: 

“The limiting factor of many 
foundries and forge shops is not 
their floor area. It is the ability 
to get rid of heat and gases. 

“A badly designed building can- 
not be made equal to a correctly 
designed Pond Truss building by 
any practicable reconstruction. 
Nevertheless, in the present short- 
age of structural steel it is often 
better to remodel than to do noth- 
ing. A larger output at lower unit 
cost, better working conditions and 
smaller labor turnover are well 
worth the cost of change. 

“Every building so treated is an 
individual problem. We are glad 
to offer our wide experience in 
daylighting and natural ventilation 
to concerns needing greater ca- 
pacity for war work. 

“Inquiries should enclose cross- 
sections and elevations, showing 
spacing and material of trusses, 
and floor plan with the location 
of principal processes. We will 
indicate the most suitable recon- 
struction and will co-operate with 
your architect or engineer. We 
do not erect buildings, but simply 
furnish the layout and the sash.” 

The advertising policy of the 
company, states H. L. Towle, the 
advertising manager, is being 
maintained virtually as if there 
were no war, primarily as good- 
will insurance, and in a less de- 
gree for its more direct result 
on sales. 





Export Methods to Be Ana- 
lyzed 

Harvey E. Golden, manager of the 
export department of Edward Miller & 
Company, Meriden, Conn., will address 
the Boston Export Round Table on 
November 8 on the subject ‘‘Overcom- 
ing | Present- Day Handicaps in Export- 
ing.” Preceding the address ie round- 
table dinners will be held. Golden 
will be the guest at one of Pie din- 
ners and at the other George C. Vedder, 
of New York, will be the speaker. 
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Enough extra food must be 
raised in this country during 
1919 to keep the greater part 
of Europe from starvation. 
Our National War Garden 
Commission is now laying 
plans to double the 5,285,000 
War Gardens planted last 
year by willing Americans. 


Of this number THE PEO- 
PLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
was instrumental in having 
planted nearly 1,600,000 
gardens. For 1919 our aim 
is to double this year’s pro- 
duction. We shall accom- 
plish it. Our readers have 
never failed to respond to 
our editorial guidance. 


The slogan of THE PEO- 
PLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
for 1919 is “More food 
gardens, Bigger food gar- 
dens, Better food gardens.” 
Through our editorial pages 
and our food department 
we shall continue to march 
shoulder to shoulder with the 
U. S. Food Administration. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 
For 33 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family: | 
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The Net Circulation of the 





on wo ay October 20th, 1918 


819,723 








of which 


647,684 


was concentrated in the Metropolitan 
shopping area, within fifty miles of 
New York City Hall. 


This unprecedented circulation, the 
largest of any newspaper in the United 
States—an increase of 46,859 over the 
corresponding Sunday last year—is the 
people’s answer to the campaign of 
calumny and misrepresentation which 
has been carried on against the New 
York AMERICAN during the last 
eight months. 
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How Albert Pick & Company Are 
Meeting Their Change 


in Market 5: 


Advertising Turns Hotel Bars into Soda Fountains and Lunch Rooms 


By G. A. Nichols 


FEW years ago Albert Pick 

& Company, the Chicago 
hotel outfitters, sensed the in- 
evitable coming of prohibition. 

States here and there going dry, 
counties and cities in wet states 
voting out liquor under local op- 
tion laws, many other develop- 
ments above and below the sur- 
face—these things convinced the 
company that the liquor business 
was a losing proposition and that 
it soon might even become a 
minus quantity so far as this 
country is concerned. ; 

This was uprooting tradition 
with a vengeance. Here was an 
institution that had been accepted 
as a matter of course in the life 
of nations since mankind’s early 
days. It was unthinkable that 
any reform element could so in- 
terfere with people’s liberties as 
to prevent the sale of liquor. 
Why waste time in even thinking 
of, much less adjusting one’s 
business conditions to, such an 
incredibly ridiculous thing! 

But the Pick company saw what 
was coming and prepared for it. 
The result has worked out in a 
way beneficial to itself and also 
to its customers who were forced 
to see the light. 

As hotel outfitters doing the 
job complete from basement to 
roof garden, the company natur- 
ally specialized on bar equipment. 
In this branch it sold great quan- 
tities of merchandise, not only to 
hotel bars, but to saloons. 

When it saw the prohibition 
wave coming the company courag- 
eously told its trade about it and 
offered constructive suggestions 
on how the business emergency 
might be met. It even went so 
far in some states.as to acquaint 
saloon owners with its view re- 


garding the rapidly unfolding de- : 


velopments and to .advise them to 
turn their places of business into 
lunchrooms or billiard parlors, 
with ‘facilities for serving soft 
drinks. 

The buffet man could not be- 
lieve such a thing to be possible. 
In fact, Pick & Company stirred 
up considerable of a disturbance. 
But they knew ‘they were right 
and the wisdom of their position 
has been abundantly shown. 
Everybody knows it now. It is 
the fellow who can know things 
in advance, however, who gains 
the most profit. 

The company devoted some 
hard thought to the problem and 
decided that in the soda fountain 
and the popular-priced lunchroom 
lay the remedy for both the hotel 
and. buffet man who should be 
forced to give up the dispensing 
of liquor. The idea was revolu- 
tionary. Prejudice had to be 
beaten down. But prejudice, like 
the Hun, goes fast after you get 
it fairly started. 


HELP FOR THE HOTEL MAN 
HE NEEDS IT 


WHEN 


When a state or county votes 
dry to take effect on a certain 
date Pick & Company promptly 
approach the hotel men and saloon 
owners on the subject of how they 
are going to utilize their soon-to- 
be-idle bar equipment. The hotel 
man is reminded that it is not at 
all necessary for him to allow the 
attractively constructed bar-room 
to go to waste. Why not put in 
a beautiful soda fountain and thus 
be in shape to use a good part of 
the furnishings and equipment the 
room already contains? 

At first the hotel man is likely 
to regard the idea as simply pre- 
posterous. Then he begins to 
think. He wonders if it is really 
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true, after all, that a soda foun- 
tain with the proper kind of sur- 
roundings can do much toward 
taking the place of the bar as a 
social meeting place for the 
hotel’s guests and others. 

Pick’s idea here is not based 
arbitrarily and exclusively upon 
the desire to sell goods. It has 
sound psychology behind it. 
Many a man who forms a part of 
a convivial party in a hotel or 
other kind of bar does so largely 
for reasons of sociability. He 
cares little or nothing for: what 
he is drinking. If the drinks 
alone were all that he could get 
he would not be there. He likes 
to converse with his friends in 
free and easy atmosphere. Can 
he do this as well over temper- 
ance drinks and soda fountain 
products as over the real thing? 

There is quite a distance be- 
tween a Bronx cocktail and a nut 
fudge sundae or a_ loganberry 
highball. But greater distances 
have been bridged. As the hotel 
man considers the thing its appar- 
ent incongruity does not seem so 
forbidding. 

In a number of instances—such 
as in the Planters Hotel of St. 
Louis—soda fountains have been 
put in and_ excellent results 
gained. The Planters, by the 
way, put its fountain in purely as 
a business proposition. St. Louis, 
as yet, is not dry. 

The hotel man is offered ex- 
pert service in the way of getting 
the fountain in operation. Then 
he is given detailed directions as 
te keeping it going so as to yield 
the maximum profit—which is 
high. 

The advertising matter points 
out to the hotel that a hotel soda 
fountain can, by virtue of its loca- 
tion and the reputation of the 
hotel, gain a prestige and cater to 
a class of trade that would be the 
portion of no other. 


THE WAY OUT, WITH DINING-ROOM 
PRICES SOARING 


Another alternative for the 
hotel man whose community has 
gone dry is to put in a popular 
priced lunchroom. When Picks 
proposed this they had quite a 
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lively fight in trying to get even 
friendly consideration for the 
idea. Hotel men declared such a 
move would cheapen their whole 
service and could not be consid- 
ered for a moment. 

But many lunchrooms went in 
to take the place of the bars. The 
result has been a much more 
profitable business than the bars 
ever yielded. 

There is a real reason ‘behind 
all this. 

People everywhere feel a most 
emphatic resentment against the 
high prices the hotel dining-rooms 
and restaurants charge for their 
food. The fact that the hotels 
may not be to blame for the high 
prices does not make them any the 
more welcome. Hotel guests 
either have to pay fancy prices 
for their food or go to cheap 
lunchrooms, where they get indif- 
ferent service and worse food. 

The Pick company had and has 
a strong selling point in this argu- 
ment. The hotel man knows it is 
absolutely true. In fact the prin- 
ciple, although new, has become 


so firmly established that most of , 


the new hotels of any size now 
make provision for popular-priced 
lunchrooms as prominent parts of 
their restaurant service. These 
are usually called coffeeshops. 
They serve the same quality of 
food as can be had in the other 
parts of the hotel, but have less 


service and less equipment. You ' 


may have to do your eating from 
a table that has no cloth, but that 
has something just as good or 
better—a 100 per cent clean sani- 
tary and attractive vitrolite top. 
The service may not be so sufh- 
cient or so obsequious. But there 
are no tips to pay out and you 
have the privilege of hanging your 
hat and coat upon a rack without 
having to pay some tip-trust 
money it does not earn. 

This luncheon idea is going big 
with the hotels. Picks first sug- 
gested it as a substitute for the 
bar. Then came along the high 
cost of living, proving a strong 
ally to the advertising effort di- 
rected at the hotels. 

Speaking of popular-priced eat- 
ing accommodations in the hotel, 
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some hotels have gone so far as 
to establish cafeterias. The 
Planters Hotel of Chicago has 
converted its main dining-room 
into a cafeteria. It draws a class 
of tradé that never under ordi- 
nary conditions would think of 
going. to a cafeteria. The cafe- 
teria being in a high-grade hotel 
necessarily must have a corre- 
sponding standing. This.one has. 
The idea is bound to grow. 

The lunchroom and soda-foun- 
tain proposition for the saloon 
men who are forced to quit busi- 
ness is working out well. The 
saloon man has a room upon 
which he is paying rent. He has 
a lot of equipment that can be 
used in a lunchroom or at a soda 
fountain. He wants something to 
do to make a living. He has a 
certain following in the commu- 
nity. The Chicago concern advises 
him to start a lunchroom with a 
soda fountain in connection. Or 
it can be a soda fountain with a 
billiard room in connection. In- 
stances have been known even 
where saloons have combined all 
three of these in one. 

The firm will put in the com- 
plete equipment for whatever is 
decided upon and give continuous 
service in the way of directions 
as to how to operate it at a profit. 

Working along these lines, the 
firm has more than replaced the 
business it lost through the on- 
ward march of prohibition. In 
fact, prohibition has been a posi- 
tive benefit to it because of the 
many advancements in various 
lines brought about by the hard 
thinking that prohibition caused. 


MAKING THE SODA FOUNTAIN MORE 
PROFITABLE 


One thing has been the inten- 
sive development of the soda 
fountain. The company’s experts 
decided that the average person 
with a soda fountain—the drug- 
gist, the confectioner or the 
restaurant—was getting out of it 
only a fraction of profits it could 
pay. A soda fountain used to be 
regarded as something for the hot 
weather. Now it is an all-the- 
year-round proposition. It serves 
hot refreshments with as good 
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facilities as. cold ones. - Light 
lunches also are profitably sold 
from the fountain. There has 
been an amazing development in 
this particular that has brought 
additional profits to everybody 
concerned, It is a well known 
fact that the soda _ fountain’s 
profits are remarkably large. 
Therefore making it bring these 
profits all the year instead of only 
during the warm months was 
something of an accomplishment. 

Another interesting develop- 
ment in Picks’ advertising brought 
about by prohibition was in be- 
half of candy. A resourceful ad- 
vertising man got scientific back- 
ing for the statement that a man 
habitually addicted to the use of 
liquor could satisfy the craving 
in a measure through the use of 
sweets. If he could not get his 
liquor then the next thing he 
wanted was candy. Candy actu- 
ally does in a considerable meas- 
ure satisfy a man whose system 
cries out for booze. 

With this fact as part of the 
advertising argument many hotels 
were sold on the proposition of 
having well-equipped candy coun- 
ters in the lobby, perhaps adja- 
cent to the cigar counter. The 
idea has worked splendidly. 

“I am not prepared to say how 
prohibition has affected the brew- 
ers and distillers,” said Frank G. 
Ball, manager of Pitk’s mail- 
order department. “But I do 
know that for other people it has 
worked out well. 

“Hotel men expected a serious 
loss in. revenue through giving up 
their bars. They thought this 
would tend to detract from the 
hotel’s popularity and that there- 
by they would lose much business 
that the bars brought in indirect- 
ly. The popular-priced lunch- 
room in itself has more than met 
this objection. The lunchroom 
has brought people to the hotel 
who under ordinary circumstances 
never would enter it. It has 
brought a profit that otherwise 
would have gone elsewhere. 
Numerous hotel men have told me 
that they are making more money 
without the bars than they did 
with them. The whole proposi- 
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tion has been one simply of mak- 
ing intelligent use of logical op- 
portunities.” 

The company’s selling presents 
an unusual problem in that the 
firm sells goods to most widely 
diversified classes of customers. It 
caters to hotels large and small, 
to restaurants, lunchrooms and 
cafeterias. It sells to bars, bowl- 
ing alleys and billiard halls and 
also to Mk. As cand 
churches. It sells dining-room 
equipment to railroads and yachts. 
It sells to clubs and to various 
kinds of institutions, penal and 
otherwise. The selling is done 
through a few high-grade travel- 
ing salesmen and to a large ex- 
tent by mail. 

The whole advertising proposi- 
tion has to be thought through 
with the utmost care or the con- 
cern will be regarded as being 
something that it is not. For ex- 
ample, it has a distinctive line of 
glassware known as “No-Nik.” 
You will probably see some of it 
next time you go to your club or 
to a hotel dining-room. This glass- 
ware represents a huge aggregate 
of business. Yet if Picks are not 
careful about the way they adver- 
tise it they are likely to be known 
as a glassware house, which they 
are not. They sell billiard-hall 
accessories. Hence the danger of 
being known as a billiard supply 
house. Similar considerations ap- 
ply to many other lines. 

The problem is met by having 
mail-order appeals separated. 

There is one catalogue for ho- 
tels, restaurants, lunchrooms, ca- 
feterias, clubs and so on. An- 
other catalogue specializes on bil- 
liard-room accessories. Another 
is the “Soda Book” which is is- 
sued twice a year. There was a 
bar catalogue, but this is not in 
operation now for obvious rea- 
sons. 

When the wartime merchandise 
crisis came on Picks had to face 
a real dilemma in the matter of 
sending out a catalogue. Mani- 
festly it was out of the question 
to quote net guaranteed prices for 
six months or so in advance. 

They hit upon the interesting 
expedient of sending out complete 
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catalogues containing pictures and 
descriptions of the merchandise, 
but naming no prices. With the 
catalogue was sent a price sheet 
in which each of the catalogue 
items was referred to by -number 
and the price given. 

At frequent intervals, when- 
ever merchandise. conditions ren- 
dered it necessary, other price 
sheets were mailed, bearing the 
same numbers of merchandise and 
quoting the new prices. 

In this way the firm retained 
the advantages of a catalogue 
without being forced to the risky 
and altogether impossible task of 
guaranteeing prices for a long 
time in advance. 

One of the unusual pieces of ad- 
vertising matter this firm has put 
out of late is a catalogue entitled 
“Help the Government.” It shows 
an amazing lot of labor-saving 
devices which the hotel and res- 
taurant men can use in conserving 
coal, fuel, materials and labor. 

The devices run all the way 
from a hot-blast range that burns 
its own smoke down to a new kind 
of broom, the handle of which 
you keep when the broom part is 
worn out and have a new broom 
filler put on when one is needed. 

In the light of the present agi- 
tation to save paper one sugges- 
tion this special catalogue makes 
is especially apropos. 

It suggests that the usual paper 
used in hotel noteheads is a 24- 
pound variety and that out of 
one and a half tons of it 400,000 
hotel noteheads can be cut. The 
book suggests that 16-pound 
standard bond stock is just as 
usable and that a little less than a 
ton of this will yield 400,000 ho- 
tel noteheads. 





Changes in Anderson Electric 


Co. 


W. C. Anderson, for thirty years 
head of the Anderson Electric Company 
of Detroit and its predecessor, the An- 
derson Carriage Company, has resigned 
as president. M. S. Towsen, formerly 
general manager of the company’s Cleve 
land plant, succeeds him. F. E. Price, 
formerly advertising manager, will de- 
vote his time to developing the sales 
division of the industrial electric truck 
department. 
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Banquet of United Business Men’s Association, Philadelphia, Whose Membership 
Includes a Large Proportion of Retail Merchants 


Philadelphia Merchants 
Know How to Handle 
Advertised Goods 


In the end, the success or failure of an advertising campaign 
depends upon the retail storekeeper. 


A retailer who doesn’t “believe in advertising” or one who 
doesn’t know how to push advertised goods for his own profit, is 
an obstacle. One who knows what advertising adds to a product’s 
value and how to handle that product so as to sell the most of it, 
is the manufacturer’s best partner. 


Philadelphia retail merchants place a high value on advertised 
products. Many successful campaigns have trained them to work 
effectively with the manufacturer in distributing such products. 
That is why so many remarkable advertising successes have been 


scored in Philadelphia. 
These merchants look to the PUBLIC LEDGER (Morning 


and Evening) for notification of coming campaigns. ‘The manu- 
facturer who wants their help in marketing a good advertised 
product can get it most quickly by employing the special facilities 
that the PUBLIC LEDGER (Morning and Evening) provides. 
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Are any of your good: 
sold in Canada? 


If so—NOW 1s the time to CONSOLIDATE you 
position—not “after the war,” when the field will be 
contested by the products of the world: 


If not—you should INVESTIGATE at once—for 
you can get this profitable business in Canada NOW— 
develop it—hold it—and have your business running 
smoothly in a comparatively short period. You will 
be firmly established in Canadian territory, ready to 
reap the results of tremendous expansion certain to 
follow the cessation of hostilities. 


Follow the Beaten Track of Advertising in Canada 
Start a Campaign in these 


Daily Newspapers of 
Canada | 


Make an adequate appropriation for Canada Now| 


—-sufficient to place your advertising in these twenty- 
four publications. 


Their combined circula- This circulation influ 
tion covers the nine prov- ences more than 2,000; 
inces of the Dominion, 000 people, the cream of 
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and reaches from Victoria. the buying public—of the] oma 


on the Pacific to Halifax 5,000,000 English-speak- 
on the Atlantic. ing population of Canada. 


Prepared by Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd. 
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These twenty-four Daily Papers are not a “combination”—they are tnde- 


pendent organizations, cach a recognized leader in its locality. They con- 
stitute a list of mediums such as thorough knowledge of the ground and 
careful siudy would ultimately select. 


Place 


Province of Nova Scotia 
Halifax—Population, 58,000 





Province of New Brunswick 
St. John—Population, 55,000 





Province of Quebec 
Montreal—Population, 650,000 


Quebec—Population, 87,000 


Province of Ontario 
London—Population, 58,000 


Ottawa—Population, 113,344 
“ 
Toronto—Population, 525,000 


Province of Manitoba 
Winnipeg—Population, 200,000 





Province of Saskatchewan 





Regina—Population, 30,000 
Saskatoon—Population, 25,000 


Province of Alberta 
Calgary—Population, 65,000 
Edmonton—Population, 55,000 


Province of British Columbia 
Vancouver—Population, 160,000 





Victoria—Population, 45,000 








Paper 
“Herald & Mail” 
“Standard” 


“Gazette” 
“Star” 
“Telegraph” 


“Advertiser” 
“Free Press” 
“Citizen” 
“Journal Dailies’ 
“Star” 


“Telegram” 


“Free Press” 
“Tribune” 


“Leader” 
“Phoenix” 
“Star” 


“Albertan” 
“Herald” 
“Bulletin” 
“Journal” 


“Province” 
“ ” 


“Colonist” 


Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 


Ciculation 


24,099 


11,349 


34,294 
110,820 
12,758 


30,641 
35,913 
18,291 
23,825 
92,594 
93,248 


75,391 
32,252 


8,657 
18,035 


14,894 
17,446 
11,727 
17,037 


43,894 
20,557 
11,735 


MONTREAL fo 


Minimum 


ate 


6c 


2c 


6%e 
8Y%c 


1%c 




















































































Reconstruction of Industries After 


the War Topic of Business 
Papers Convention 


Some of the Problems That Manufacturers Have to Face and Suggestions 
for Their Solution Presented by Members 


HE reconstruction of business 

after the war was the subject 
that dominated the thirteenth an- 
nual convention of the Associated 
Business Papers held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on Monday and 
Tuesday, Oct. 21 and 22. Other 
topics came up for discussion dur- 
ing the several sessions held but 
they were subordinate to it. Presi- 
dent Arthur J. Baldwin made it 
the theme of his annual address. 
Samuel O. Dunn, editor of Rail- 
way Age, devoted much atten- 
tion to it in his paper on “Gov- 
ernment Industrial Control,” and 
Harry Tipper, of Automotive In- 
dustries, discussed some of its 
phases in his talk on “After the 
War Problems.” 

President Baldwin, after a 
somewhat extended consideration 
of the general physical aspects of 
the war, went on to describe the 
effect it had had upon the indus- 
tries of the country. One of the 
most serious was the shortage of 
labor which was bound to con- 
tinue until the end of the war. 
Contractors complain that the 
help they do get is inefficient and 
that, on the whole, the expense of 
turning out work is 100 per cent 
more than it was four years ago. 
Five million men in the field 
means twenty million at home en- 
gaged in manufacture of muni- 
tions and supplies. What is to be- 
come of the thousands of people 
who, when the production of war 
materials ceases, are thrown out 
of employment? asked Mr. Bald- 
win. What will become of. the 
swollen populations of cities like 
Bridgeport and Newark? What 
will become of the great quantities 
of machine tools and other ma- 
terials? We are the bankers of 
the world and it will be our duty 
to finance the building of rail- 


roads in Russia and South Amer- 
ica. The problem of reconstruc. 
tion are staggering and call for 
the exercise of all the ability and 
wisdom we have. 

Mr. Baldwin recommended that 
the office of the Association be re- 
moved to Washington, at least for 
the period of the war, and that 
the organization commit itself to 
the support of a two-zone system 
—one embracing all of the coun- 
try east of the Mississippi and the 
other all the country west of that 
river. 

Mr. Dunn said that the taking 
over of the railroads, the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies 
for the period of the war would 
have its effect on the question of 
public ownership of these proper- 
ties when peace comes. One thing 
is certain, business is going to 
be carried on differently in the 
future. Old conditions will not 
obtain. The tendency of the re- 
strictions that have been placed 
upon industry as a war measure 
has been to curtail the volume of 
advertising. The centralization of 
control has removed railroad com- 
petition, and this, in turn, has 
made extensive advertising to se- 
cure business unnecessary in the 
eyes of the Government officials. 

Mr. Dunn urged the publishers 
to oppose Government-ownership 
after the war. One of the regret- 
table things in the taking over of 
the railroads was the disruption 
of many of the operating orgami- 
zations. He contended that the 
Government control of industries, 
except as a war measure, was in- 
advisable because uneconomic. He 
said that some of the large mant- 
facturers were putting aside 4 
surplus to take care of their busi- 
ness during reconstruction. He 
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laid out extensive ng New York Business 
ampaigns, even going so far as ‘ 
ns erate the copy, booklets, and Pape rs Oversubscribe 
other matter, which is to be re- Loan Quota 


leased as soon as the Kaiser and 
his horde of Huns are beaten. He 
was confident that American in- 
dustries would enjoy an unusual 
yolume of prosperity when that 
day arrives. 

Harry Tipper in discussing 
“After the War Problems,” said 
that industry had not taken a suf- 
ficent interest in politics and that 
in the future it would have to 
change its attitude. An end should 
be put, he declared, to the con- 
tinual nagging to which the indus- 
tries are subjected by Congress. 
Unnecessary and harmful restric- 
tions have hindered their growth. 
One of the things connected with 
the war that is significant is the 
growing importance of the re- 
tailer. He is more independent, 
and perhaps, more aggressive. He 
is going to demand more and 
better information about the 
goods offered him, and unless he 
gets it he will refuse to purchase 
them, 

At the Monday afternoon ses- 
sion, H: E. Cleland, of the 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., gave an 
address on “Maintaining Business 
During the War.” Mr. Cleland 
said that some of the main pur- 
poses of advertising during the 
war are: 1. To create good will 
for the firm and its products. 2. 
To stabilize business. 3. To keep 
distributors in line, and 4. To 
keep the industry keyed up to its 
possibilities. 

S. H. Ditchett, editor of the 
Dry Goods Economist, spoke on 
the “Limitations in Sizes, Styles 
and Varieties of Products—Its 
Effects Upon Business and Busi- 
ness Papers.” In the absence of 
James H. Stone, editor of the 
Shoe Retailer, of Boston, his pa- 
per on “The Changing Retail Con- 
ditions and Their Effects on Busi- 
ness Papers” was read by M. C. 
Robbins, of Gas Age. 





The annual meeting of the New York 
Business Publishers’ Association, Inc., 
will be held at the office of the United 
Publishers’ Corporation at four o'clock 
on the afternoon of October 28. 


HE Business Press Division, 

in its Fourth Liberty Loan 
Drive, went well “over the top” 
in the final hours of the campaign. 
The Division had a quota of 
$1,000,000 and the latest tabula- 
tion, which is not final, shows that 
bonds amounting to $1,114,450 
were sold by the committee. 
These figures, it is stated, would 
have been increased by approxi- 
mately 50 per cent had it not been 
for the fact that numbers of 
publishers placed subscriptions 
through the industrial division 
represented by their paper rather 
than through the Business Press 
Division. The quota was double 
the amount set in the Third Lib- 
erty Loan campaign. 

Toward the end of the drive, a 
number of committeemen banded 
together to call on “tough” pros- 
pects who had previously turned 
down individual salesmen or who 
had not subscribed according to 
their ability. In one day as a re- 
sult of this team work, $185,000 
was subscribed. 

Henry Lee, vice-president of 
the Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Company, was chairman of the 
committee for the Business Press 
Division. Assisting him were the 
following: 

J. H. Bragdon, Textile World 
Journal; J. H. Bryan, Simmons- 
Boardman publications ; E. J. But- 
tenheim, American City; A. C. 
Carruthers, Safety Engineering; 
H Chapman, American Ex- 
porter; H. C. Daych, Chemical 
Engineer; J. T. Emery, Advertis- 
ing and Selling with the Adver- 
tising News; G. H. Griffiths, 
Hardware Age; J. M. Haskell, 
Merchants’ Trade Journal; H. C. 
Jones, Printers’ Inx; S. C. Koch, 
Simmons-Boardman publications; 
A. V. Leslie, Textile World Jour- 
nal; J. T. Rockwell, McGraw-Hill 
publications; C. H. Tyler, Textile 
World Journal; Tom Walden, 
Walden’s Stationer; H. B. Wil- 
liams, Printers’ INK, and C. B. 
Lichtenstein, Telephone Red Book. 
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America’s Arms have never known 
defeat. America’s flag has never been hauled 
down. From Paul Jones’ immortal answer: 

. “We have just begun to fight!” to Pershing’s 
greeting, “Lafayette, we are here,” America’s 
spirit in the fight has ever been the same. 

lay we have an army over seas, a 
navy cleared for action. In the veins of our 
brave boys runs the same red blood that has 
written Liberty and Justice across the pages 
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of history. Their spirit is our spirit, aly 
will back up with Bonds what they 
doing with bayonet, gun and hand 

Send them that message of yo 
— Tell them with an overw! 
subscription to this Fourth Liberty 
that American blood runs red in 
veins, too! Buy with your cash and 
on installments every bond you can 
pay for in the weeks ahead. 
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Rising to an emergency..... ..fSome 
page drawings, two of 


sixty full 


which in reduced form, are shown 
herewith, were produced by this organi- 
zation for The Liberty Loan Committee 


THE ETHRIDG 


Consumers Building 
CHICAGO 


25 East 26th St 
NEW YORK 
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( German Official Edict ) bead 
Wherever the Hun has gone, there he has left wanton, needless, 


wolation. Towns and villages have been sacked and burned, 


thedrals destroyed, even the unoffending trees felled to earth in 


is diabolic purpose to create a desert where the labor of centuries 


made the land to smile. This is not war, but the hellish instinct 
barbaric vandalism! 


1B We have pledged our men, our money, and our resources to overwhelm this ruthless force 


hates all progress other than its own. Come forward, America, with your support! Enlist 
dollar you can save and spare to this supremely necessary end! Noman has done his duty 
he has bought all the Liberty Bonds he has the cash to pay for and all he can pay for in 
nts in the months to come. 
‘Tha specs contributed by patrwine business firms of Philedeiphes 
LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE, THIRD FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 
LINCOLN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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of Philadelphia. They [represent many 


differentftechniques. *, Thatjthis’patriotic 
commission was “put through”’ in an in- 
credibly short space of time, adds to the 






























































Advertising Substituted for Gasless 
Sundays 





Fuel Administration Embarks on Ambitious Campaign 


OPY with a “Don’t Waste 
Gasoline” motif appearing 
during the past week in liberal 
newspaper space paid for by the 
Autocar Company of Ardmore, 
Pa., constitutes the first gun in 
a new advertising drive sponsored 
by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration. Invitations will be 
extended to all manufacturers of 
automobiles, trucks and motor- 
cycles who are now buying adver- 
tising space—and also to the oil 
companies—to give a portion of 
their space for the good of the 
cause. If any other advertisers 
are disposed to donate space, even 
though it be only a line, it will be 
thankfully received, but the Ad- 
ministration does not feel like 
putting the proposition up to them 
as a request, such as can more 
consistently be made of adver- 
tisers who stand to benefit by 
gasoline conservation on the part 
of the public. 
This new advertising campaign, 
the plans for which are yet in 
process of evolution, is the direct 
sequel of the abolition of the 
“gasolineless Sunday.” Fuel Ad- 
ministration officials say frankly 
that they do not like the idea of 
imposing arbitrary restrictions’ up- 
on users of motor vehicles. They 
are hopeful that an advertising 
campaign will sell the motoring 
public on economy and voluntary 
self-denial and accomplish all that 
might be obtained by a continued 
prohibition of Sunday motoring. 
That the Fuel Administration 
advertising—not only the “Save 
Gasoline” version but other 
branches as well—promises to take 
on a new aspect may be explained 
in part at least by the fact that 
the Fuel Administration now has 
an “advertising manager,” though 
he may not wear that title. He 
is Frank H. Birch, president of 
the Criterion Advertising Com- 
pany, of New York, and treasurer 
and general manager of the F. H. 
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Birch Company, of Boston. Mr, 
Birch found a desk at Washington 
a few days ago as a dollar-a-year 
volunteer, and is already at work 
on some pretty big plans, includ- 
ing a $250,000 magazine campaign 
that will start in the November 
and December issues of national 
monthlies that have donated space 
through the Division of Advertis- 
ing. The copy used will endeavor 
to link up the fuel question more 
closely than ever with the idea of 
military victory. 

The new advertising director at 
the Fuel Administration has en- 
listed General Pershing as a copy 
writer for one of his coal adver- 
tisements but the idea in the 
gasoline conservation campaign is 
to let every subscriber prepare his 
own copy, as the Autocar Com- 
pany did. 

It is admitted, however, that 
the Fuel Administration is strong- 
ly in sympathy with the idea played 
up in the Autocar copy that vol- 
untary economy by patriotic own- 
ers and drivers will stave off 
official restrictions that might 
prove irksome to many persons. 
The Fuel Administration may even 
go so far, it is intimated to 
PrInTERS’ INK, as to suggest the 
advertising exploitation of a plan 
of voluntary rationing in lieu of 
the scheme of compulsory ration- 
ing that was advocated by some 
persons as a substitute for the 
gasolineless Sundays. If this idea 
is carried out the experts at Wash- 
will work out on a scientific basis, 
for use in the advertising copy, 
the proportion or percentage of 
normal consumption to which each 
car owner should “ration” him- 
self in order that all car owners 
may make both ends meet during 
the war pinch. Copy is also in 
prospect that will emphasize the 
importance of the correct opera- 
tion of motor cars in order to ob- 
tain the last ounce of power out 
of each gallon of gasoline. 
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is carrying the largest 
number of advertisers 
of any trade or class 
journal published in the 
world, with one excep- 
tion—Iron Age. Our 
number is 875. 


We do not accept any 
concern as an advertiser 
whose business prac- 
tices are questionable. 


Why not write us for 
sample copies of our 
English, French, Por- 
tuguese and Spanish 
editions ? 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
17 Battery Place, New York 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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CROWDED OUT 


FREQUENTLY it is necessary to ex- 
clude advertisements from The New 
York Times owing to pressure on space. 


— Lines Columns Columns 

Omitted Omitted Published 
8 Tuesday 9,472 32 99 
9 Wednesday 7,400 25 113 
10 Thursday 21,016. 71 112 
11 Friday 14,208 48 116 
15 Tuesday 12,432 42 106 
16 Wednesday 11,544 39 110 
17 Thursday 15,392 52 109 
18 Friday 11,840 40 109 
19 Saturday 2,960 10 114 
21 Monday 2,368 8 117 
22 Tuesday 4,736 16 106 


This condition forces upon The Times care- 
ful discrimination in the assignment of 
space. 


Therefore, preference is given to advertise- 
ments having news value, and to those for 
which copy, including matrices;' cuts or 
drawings, for the daily edition, is delivered 
before 5 P. M. on the day previous to pub- 
lication, and to those for the Sunday edition 
for which finally approved copy is deliv- 
ered before Friday night. 


Orders for the insertion of advertisements 
of a general character should specify the 
date on which insertion is desired and so 
far as possible should include the words “or 
first available day.” 


Che New York Cines 
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THE ONLY ONE 
OVER THE TOP 


The New York Times is the only- New 
York morning newspaper to report an 
increase of average circulation, Daily and 
Sunday, in the year ended September 30, 
1918, notwithstanding the advance from 
one to two cents. 


























Circulation of New York Morning Newspapers 


(Average daily and Sunday, as officially reported to the Federal Government) 











Average for 6 Average for 6 | . 

Geraber isis | Octaber isi | Im One Year 
TIMES ...| 368,492 357,225 + 11,267 
Tribune . | 89,478 100,551 —11,073 
Herald...) 108,972 130,209 —21,237 
eee | 117,807 141,758 —23,951 
World... .| 346,312 407,308 —60,996 
American. .| 384,414 451,799 —67,385 








Circulation of The New York Times Up to Date: 
Six months ended Oct. 1, 1918, 











(Average, daily and Sunday, ) 368,492 
Month ended Sept. 30, 1918, 

(Average, daily and Sunday, ) 389,037 
Week ended Oct. 6, 1918, 

(Average, daily and Sunday, ) 393 ~ 1 5 





Week ended Oct. 13, 1918, 95 852 
(Average, daily and Sunday,) 3 9 

Week ended Oct. 20, 1918, 406 02 ] 
(Average, daily and Sunday) 9 


























































































Selling the House-Organ’ Idea to 
the Organization 





Who Wants to Crack a Tough Nut by Telling How It Can Be Done? 


SpLirporF ELectricaL COMPANY 
Newark, N. J., Sept. 14, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


You have been running a list of 
house-organs of the United States, and 
I wish you woutd send me copies of 
PrinTErS’ INK, containing the first and 
second instalments, together with bill 
for same. I am ‘thinking of starting 
an organ for the Splitdorf ‘Electrical 
Company. 

Where can I get some information, 
and how can I best present to the execu- 
tive heads here the reasons for a house- 
organ? 

H. R. Van Dewater, 
Director of Publicity. 


Hew can the house-organ idea 
be sold to the organization? 
Here we have one of the peren- 
nial problems of the advertising 
manager, which has as its little 
sisters and brothers the problems 
of: How can I show the house 
the value of my trade-paper cam- 
paign? How can I make the boss 
enthusiastic about my magazine 
advertising? What magic dope 
can I administer to the board of 
directors so that they will sob 
with joy at the privilege of O. 
K.ing the direct mail appropria- 
tion?—and so on. The man who 
could devise a rough and ready 
answer to these questions, guar- 
anteed to work anywhere and 
any time, would be entitled to 
feel that he had done a real day’s 
work. 

Nearly every general article on 
the subject of house-organs 
which. has appeared in PRINTERS’ 
Ink (and the titles alone on the 
list for recent years occupy some 
twelve typewritten pages) has 
had something to say about this 
question of selling the idea 
to the house. Of course, once a 
house-organ is successfully 
launched, it may be depended on, 
if edited tactfully, to sell itself 
as it goes along. Getting per- 
mission to print the first issue is 
the part which puts the silver in 
the advertising man’s curly locks. 
Sometimes a very complete dum- 





my prepared by the printer will 
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help to visualize the possibilities 
of the idea. Nowadays we are 
too subtle to include a _photo- 
graph of the “old man” on the 
front cover, but it has been done! 
In fact, there is sometimes much 
wisdom needed to know whom to 
invite to contribute. to the first 
number, and whom to leave out! 

Speaking seriously, one of the 
best arguments is to tell the record 
of achievement made in another 
organization—especially a com- 
petitor or a house in a somewhat 
similar line of business. A few 
letters of inquiry among editors of 
such house-organs, asking for tes- 
timony on the value of the idea, 
should produce some worth-while 
evidence of a concrete sort. 

Incidentally, of course, at the 
present moment any business 
house planning to start a new 
house-organ would be well ad- 
vised to make sure before under- 
taking the publication, that it is 
on a thoroughly solid basis of 
understanding with the Pulp and 
Paper Conservation Section of the 
War Industries Board. Not only 
is a general reduction of 25 per 
cent demanded in the paper used 
for existing house-organs, but 
the Section looks with decided 
coldness upon the establishment 
of new house-organs which are 
not specifically of value in dis- 
seminating real information and 
as a substitute for man power. 
The attitude of Mr. Donnelley, 
chief of the Pulp and Paper Con- 
servation section, on this subject, 
is clearly set forth in the article 
on page 121 of Printers’ Inx for 
Oct. 17, 1918—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Maas Leaves Paul Block, Inc. 


Nathan R. Maas has resigned as_sec- 
retary of Paul Block, Inc., New York, 
to become associated with the Auto 
Strop Safety Razor Company of the 
same city, as advertising manager and 
assistant to the president. Mr. Maas 
was associated with the Block organiza- 
tion for twelve years. 
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‘Wheetariaty \y 
<Faper Co. 


N the eighteenth century, Bristol 

Board, named after the English city 
—or papier de Rouen, after the French 
city —was made by pasting sheets of hand- 
made paper together, two by two, and pil- 
ing them into a hand press. The boards 
thus made were hung in a loft and, during 
this slow drying process, taken down from 
time to time for further pressing. 


In the twentieth century, the carefully pre- 
pared pulp flows through a cylinder paper 


machine and comes out a beautiful sheet. 


DOVE MILL BRISTOL 
George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Reap the Harvest from 
“OUR FARM” 


“Our Farm” is a plentiful territory 
for the development of business. Located 
in three states, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, it is peopled in the ag- 
gregate by an audience characterized by 
progress, intelligence, wealth and re- 
sponsibility. 


The National Stockman and Farmer is 
a definite, constructive factor in the social 
and business life of this prolific field. 


“Our Farm” an interesting sum- 
mary of our quality circulation (in 
booklet form) is yours for the asking. 


TheNational Stockman and Farmer 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED FARM PAPERS 
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A Wonderful Community--- 
A Remarkable Paper 


Zanesville, Ohio, and her surrounding 
Trading Territory, have an estimated popu- 
lation of 100,000 people or 22,500 families. 


These 22,500 families have over 45,000 
savings accounts in the banks of Zanesville 
and contiguous industrial towns—or an 
average of two savings accounts to each 
family. 


Besides having the greatest diversity of 
factories of any city of its size in the country 
Zanesville is surrounded by limitless coal, 
gas and oil fields which produce a steady 
stream of gold for the land-owner, the 
operator and the laborer. 


The Times Recorder with a circulation 
of 20,000 reaching nearly every worth 
while family in this community is used ex- 
clusively by a majority of advertisers, local 
and foreign combined, the use of any other 
medium being an unnecessary and waste- 
ful duplication in these days when economy 
and patriotism go hand in hand. 

The Times Recorder is represented in the 
National Advertising field by Robert E. Ward, 


225 Fifth Ave., New York and Mallers Building, 
Chicago. 
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The Publicity Campaign of the 
United States in South America 


The German Propaganda of Lies and Distortions Met with a Smashing 
Barrage of News Telegraphed to All the South American Capitals 


By Lieut. F. E. Ackerman, U.S. N. R. 


Director of the Division of South American Affairs of the Committee on 
Public Information 


HERE never was a time more 

appropriate for the develop- 
ment of closer relations between 
the United States and the repub- 
lics of South America. For the 
first time, almost without excep- 
tion, these republics are viewing 
the United States with a normal 
vision. They no longer regard us 
as some strange people, greedy 
and lacking national courage. 
Since the outbreak of the war, 
and particularly since we entered 
it, South America has been get- 
ting into direct contact with us, 
something she never did before. 

Previously she obtained her 
ideas regarding our _ business 
ethics from the Germans, whose 
system of propaganda did not fail 
to take into consideration the 
fact that we might interfere with 
her determined programme to 
possess South America, Her 
news and views of the United 
States were strained through 
three or four interested sources 
before they finally reached the 
public. The net result was that 
a perverted picture of the United 
States and of the North Ameri- 
can was drawn for South Amer- 
ica. We were regarded as a 
greedy, vain and corrupt people, 
whose sole pursuit was _ riches 
and whose main desire was the 
absorption of the continent to the 
south of us. The spectre of the 
imperialistic “Yanqui” has been 
kept before the South American 
for twenty-five years by Germany 
in her effort to destroy the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and the barrier which 
that doctrine erected against her 
greed. 


And then came the war. South 


Speech (October 15) before the Ex- 
port Division of the New York Adver- 
tising Club. 
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America found herself suddenly 
forced to look to this country as 
a base of supply. After a few 
unfortunate experiences her mer- 
chants discovered that our prod- 
ucts were as good or better than 
those they had been buying in 
Europe, and that our business 
ethics were straightforward and 
honest. 

We must advertise ourselves as 
a nation. We must combat active- 
ly the warfare that is being di- 
rected against us by the interests 
which resent our relations with 
a continent which they have long 
held as their own. The Germans 
have by no means quit South 
America. Their banks and their 
interlocking commercial institu- 
tions are still doing business, and 
they are preparing feverishly to 
meet the demands which the end 
of the war will bring. Their 
propaganda system is flourishing 
in South America as it flourished 
in the United States during the 
first three years of the great war. 
It is just as complex and thor- 
ough, and recently has been in- 
tensified with the United States 
as the particular target. 

It was for the purpose of or- 
ganizing ‘machinery with which . 
to combat this propaganda that I 
recently spent seven and a half 
months in Brazil, Uruguay, Ar- 
gentine, Paraguay, Chile, Peru, 
Bolivia and Ecuador, and I would 
like to explain just what machin- 
ery was effected, and just what 
German propaganda it is oppos- 
ing. 

When I arrived in South Amer- 
ica last February I found that 
since the outbreak of the war the 
nations of the entente Allies and 
the Germans had both been con- 
ducting vigorous propaganda cam- 




































































paigns everywhere. For four 
years the people of these neutral 
countries had been argued at from 
both sides, through every known 
medium. Books had been issued, 
arguments and accusations and 
counter-accusations made, until 
the people, though not war 
weary, appeared to be somewhat 
propaganda weary. 

My instructions from Mr. 
Creel had been brief but explicit. 
I was told to arrange some edu- 
cational system by which South 
America could hear regularly and 
completely America’s story. I 
was told that I. would be fur- 
nished with wireless and cable 
news, with photographs and mov- 
ing pictures, and in fact, with 
every publicity medium which I 
believed essential. First and last, 
it was to be remembered that 
what we wanted to tell the South 
Americans was the truth. After 
we had done that they could form 
their own opinions. 

Before explaining the system 
which I finally worked out and 
installed in the capitals of the 
South American republics, I 
would like to say something about 
German propaganda there. As 
everywhere else, German propa- 
ganda in South America is two- 
edged. It has one division for de- 
ceiving the people and another 
division which endeavors to in- 
terfere with the interior: politics 
of the country. 


GERMANY S CAMPAIGN EMANATES 
FROM BUENOS AIRES 


The press campaign is con- 
ducted from Buenos Aires, where 
Emilio Tjarks, owner of La 
Union and the Deutsche La Plata 
Zeitung, is head of the German 
publicity system. The Zeitung, 
printed in German, is the official 
mouthpiece of the German gov- 
ernment and the organ of the 
pan-Germanists. La Union, an 
afternoon newspaper printed in 
the Spanish language, is the or- 
gan for disseminating false re- 
ports about Germany and Ger- 
man military successes. La Union 
now has about 15,000 circulation 
and it is distributed both through 
regular circulation and in . bun- 
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dles of from 500 to 1,000, which 
are sent out to German commer. 
cial houses all over the Argentine, 
Uruguay and Paraguay. These 
houses further distribute these 
newspapers, thus managing to 
achieve for La Union a circulation 
and a value far beyond its des- 
erts. 

In connection with La Union, a 
press association formed a year 
ago under the title of “Prensa 
Asociada” is maintained in 
Buenos Aires with offices in San- 
tiago and Lima. Its letterhead 
advertises the fact that it has 
offices in every part of the 
world, and it sells a world-wide 
press service at a cost which does 
not even meet the interior tele- 
graphic tolls, The name Prensa 
Asociada was adopted so as to 
deceive the public into believing 
the organization was the Asso- 
ciated Press. Its claim of offices 
in world capitals—and, by the 
way, it still calls Petrograd St. 
Petersburg—is entirely false—as 
false as the news it sends out. 
This news is rewritten with a 
German angle from La Prensa 
and La Nacion, great newspapers 
which receive full cable news re- 
ports. Prensa Asociada has but 
few subscribers, but it is extend- 
ing its offices and facilities, for 
it is part of the great German 
press system, which extends 
throughout the world and which 
is waiting until after the war to 
begin a concerted campaign to 
rehabilitate Germany in the eyes 
of the world. 

In addition to this press asso- 
ciation, Tjarks sends. out daily 
under his own mame a news fre- 
port that goes to German mer- 
chants in the remotest parts of 
South America. These news re- 
ports are posted up in clubs and 
in stores and, until recently, fur- 
nished in many cases the sole 
news reports which reached these 
sections. In Chile the Germans 
have newspapers which they own 
or which are subsidized, and these 
newspapers are widely circulated, 
through the German commercial 
houses, thus making them more 
effective than their contents or 
make-up warrants. 
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There is in each country in 
South America a “Volksbund,” 
an association of Germans or- 
ganized for political purposes. In 
Chile this organization has its 
own list of candidates known to 
be friendly to Germany and it 
wages an active political war on 
all opposed to it. In Chile and 
the Argentine German clergy are 
active in churches and schools, 
and recently German educators 
met in the Argentine and gravely 
discussed the formation of a se- 
ries of schools for Argentine 
youth which would inculcate them 
with “Germanism.” hese 
schools were to have a special 
division for sons of Germans in 
the Argentine, which would 
teach them more ‘of, the holy 
German spirit. The expenses of 
this variegated attempt to distort 
public opinion are borne by a se- 
ries of graduated taxes, paid by 
the German merchants, In fact, 
al! Germans are taxed—and all 
apparently pay willingly. 

In inaugurating our  educa- 
tional work, the Committee on 
Public Information everywhere 
adopted a policy of absolute 
frankness and honesty, which has 
proven one of its greatest assets. 
Offices were established in Rio 
de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santi- 
ago and in Lima, Peru. There 
are three bases of operation out 
of each office; these are the dis- 
tribution of daily wireless and 
cable news reports, the distribu- 
tion of cuts, mats and photographs 
and accompanying explanatory 
mail stories, and the routing of 
motion pictures. The wireless and 
cable service is sent out from New 
York every day and comprises a 
complete news service with par- 
ticular reference to all the activi- 
ties of the United States. This 
service is translated into Spanish 
at each of our offices in the capi- 
tals of the countries and is then 
placed on the telegraph wires and 
sent to the remotest parts of 
South America. There is hardly 
a daily newspaper at the end of 
a telegraph line in any of the 
countries I have just mentioned 
that does not receive daily a di- 
tect and carefully edited news 
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service from the United States. 
In addition these same newspa- 
pers receive daily cuts, mats or 
photographs, according to their 
needs and specially chosen arti- 
cles descriptive of activities in 
the United States. 

This same service is extended 
to the periodical publications. 
Articles of timely topical interest 
on commerce, finance, engineering 
—even religion—are supplied the 
magazines of South America reg- 
ularly. 


PHOTOGRAPHY HELPS 
There is maintained in Argen- 


_ tina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile, 


Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador a cir- 
cuit of war photographs. These 
photographs are mounted on 
easels containing twelve to fif- 
teen photographs, and they are 
displayed as regular attractions, 
particularly in the remote places 
where the moving picture does not 
penetrate. The distribution has 
been so worked out that these pic- 
tures are changed once a week 
and, in many instances, form the 
main attraction of the hamlet, A 
pictorial service is also main- 
tained. This pictorial service con- 
sists of particularly striking pho- 
tographs enlarged to about 12 x 
18, bearing a printed explanatory 
caption in large letters. It is 
similar to the weekly illustrated 
news service which is used as an 
advertising medium in this coun- 
try. 

Pershing’s Crusaders, America’s 
Answer and a weekly Allied War 
Review are being routed over the 
continent. Men specially trained 
in motion-picture distribution and 
advertising have been sent to 
South America to supervise this 
work. 

There is hardly a letter writ- 
ten by any American firm in the 
Argentine, Chile or in Peru 
which does not carry in it as an 
enclosure some war literature. 
This literature 1s carefully chosen 
and edited because of its time- 
liness and it is changed monthly 
so that the enclosures do not du- 
plicate themselves. These enclo- 
sures are not argumentative. 
They are plain statements of fact. 
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A system of distributing our 
more ambitious booklets and pam- 
phlets, including all of the speech- 
es by the President and by the 
members of the Cabinet, has been 
worked out. All of the revela- 
tions of German duplicity which 
have occurred in the’ United 
States have been printed and cir- 
culated in-South America. Every 
important war speech made by 
President Wilson has been sent 
in full by cable to South America, 
carefully translated and then re- 
telegraphed to every part of the 
continent. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of them have been 
sent out in pamphlet form. 

The Committee on Public In- 
formation sends daily by cable 
and by wireless a complete resume 
of the activities of all the Amer- 
ican forces on the Allied fronts, 
which are sent directly by its 
own correspondents in Europe. 
General March’s weekly review 
is telegraphed in full to the re- 
motest hamlets in South America. 

The closest relations have been 
maintained with editors from the 
beginning. All of our cable des- 
patches and other communications 
are sent out on official forms. We 
receive daily at all of our South 
American offices queries for spe- 
cial articles on diverse ‘topics. 
When they are not on hand they 
are cabled for. 

In all the activities of the Com- 
mittee in South America and 
elsewhere for that matter, one dis- 
tinct formula has been laid down 
and adhered to—that is to tell the 
facts, simply, plainly, honestly. 

We want South America to 
know us better, but we are deter- 
mined that that knowledge and 
friendship shall be based on a 
mutual confidence built on the 
foundation of truth. 

Acting independently of the 
Committee, North American Press 
Associations have entered South 
America and they are furnishing 
many of the great newspapers of 
that continent with a world news 
service. They are sending back 
to the United States competent 
and unbiased news reports of 
events transpiring in South 
America. The net result of all 


this activity has been to bring 
the. United States and South 
America closer together than 
they have been at any time pre. 
viously. 

The manner in which we threw 
our every resource into the war, 
and, above all, the magnificent 
and sympathetic utterances of 
President Wilson, have created 
an impression in South America 
that, cannot be _ overestimated, 
The féeling of contempt and 
fear which had been fostered in 
them through years of carefully 
manipulated German propaganda 
has been replaced by a feeling of 
admiration and sympathy, South 
Americans want to be closer to 
us commercially and politically. I 
believe that the foundation for a 
most successful relationship has 
been laid. 


Shave Yourself—Buy a Bond 


When the first “thrift”? copy began 
to appear for the fourth Canadian_war 
loan the Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany of Canada came out with a thrift 
advertisement suggesting a means by 
which money could be saved for loan 
investment: 

“Thrift is enforced in the use of many 
things to-day, such as flour, sugar and 
coal, by the simple expedient of limit- 
ing the amount one may buy. 

“But thousands of extravagant habits 
flourish unchecked, and these are con- 
tributory hindrances ts an early peace. 
Such habits are accomplices of the 
Kaiser. 

“For instance, there is no excuse for 
a man hiring another man to shave him. 
It wastes time, money and vital labor. 
You can shave yourself better with a 
Gillette Safety Razor in five minutes. 

“Buy a Gillette and wipe out the dol- 
lar a week expense. At the end of a 
year you have saved practically $52. 

“With such a saving you can buy a 
$50 War Bond (the purchase of which 
enables the Government to produce 
15,000 cartridges), and you still have 
the finest razor in the world, good for 
an unlimited number of inimitable daily 
shaves—shaves that leave the skin per- 
fectly smooth. The touch of the Gillette 
is thoroughly agreeable to the most ten- 
der skin. 

“Thrift will help to win the wat. 
Gillette Razors are doing their share— 





‘ at home and at the front.” 





Miss Donath’s New Position 


Miss I. I. Donath, formerly adver- 
tising manager of L. W. Sweet & Co. 
New York, has been appointed mail- 
order promoter and advertising manager 
of B. Gutter & Sons, also of New York, 
jewelers and diamond merchants. 
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DAILY PLAIN DEALER 
At 2c 
MAKES BIG GAIN! 


(Federal Statement) 


Oct. 1, 1917 . Oct. 1, 1918 


165,524 182,552 
A Gain of 17,028 


During the same period Cleveland’s lead- 
ing evening paper LOST 10,479 and the 
second evening paper gained 4,606. 


IN FIVE YEARS 


—1913 to 1918—the Daily Plain Dealer 
gained 66,933 copies, which is 19,124 
MORE than the combined increase of 
BOTH of Cleveland’s evening papers. 


Average for September, 1918 
patty, 182,033 — sunpay, 207,984 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 


JOHN WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bldg., New York City Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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GERMANY’S position in Russia appears to have 
reached a crisis like that of the man who took 


~ bear by the tail and hadn’t strength to hold onf. 


but didn’t dare to let go. Russian farmers are resist- 
ing the efforts of the Germans and Bolsheviki to get 
possession of their crops. 


*x* * * 


More than a million of 
Comrort’s farmer subscribers have 
been working overtime to harvest 
their grain and cotton crops for 
Uncle Sam’s use. 


Comrort’s army of rural readers are buying 
Liberty Bonds and W.S:S. and now, since the harvest, 
have time to read ads and the money. and will to 
patronize advertisers. 


~ * %* * 


his work of destruction as he prowled 
among the ruins of devastated France 
last summer and thanked God that 
the Fatherland had been spared the 
horrors of invasion, but the dread of 
it is looming big to him now. 



































The German hyena gloated ovef : 
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ComrorT readers are loyal, optimistic and 
prosperous in producing the food to win the war. 


<7 


The British lion’s successful 
Turkey drive on the plain of 
Armageddon, in Palestine, was 
timely for the Allies’ ‘Thanksgiving. 





me 


ComrorT subscribers are marketing turkeys, 
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eese, ducks and chickens for the nation’s Thanks- 


} c+ 
“,\ieiving feast. 
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* * * 


Thanksgiving will find less absentees from the 
family circle on the farms than in other homes. 
Farming is the basic war industry and it requires 
the combined services of the entire family. 


~~ ue. ee 


ComrortT reaches the greatest 
number of prosperous Farm Homes 
of any paper in America and it is 
there that advertisers will find more 
stability than in any other class in 
the community. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 
Augusta, Maine 
New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg, 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr.,. Representative NK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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yy Cut 
“And, after all, it is style alone | a 
by which posterity: will judge i trie 
of a great work.” 3 Pg 
—ISAAC DISRAELI. princi 
ie 
i HAT IS IT—STYLE ALONE Grind 
—any ordinary man may print, ee 
but if you want a great work, that : ay 
will go down to posterity and be zane, 
useful and profitable in the present, nore 
we invite you to see the most com- case. 
plete up-to-date printing establish- the d 
ment, occupying nearly two acres in tein 
the Printing Crafts Building, Eighth ris 
Avenue, Thirty-third to Thirty- fused 
fourth: Street, New York City, oe 
_— 
The greatest power on earth is the printing ras 
and publishing of splendid literature, and at in 
especially does our government and others ee 
use it to put across Liberty Loans and Red orefe 
Cross Drives. It is the power that moves > aah 
the world, and you want the best. oligg 
noth 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS st 
Printing and Binding i. 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING - NEW YORK ae t 

Phone 3210 Greeley 









































N selling, says the War Indus- 


tries Board, “extras” should 
be cut out or frankly treated as 
extras. This, in effect, is the 


principle laid down as a means 
of war-time economy, but it is 
by no means certain that it will 
not exert lasting influence. If 
the public is educated in the war 
period not to expect the inclusion 
of a poker or a shovel with the 
purchase of a stove or range, it 
is plausible that the same public 
may never again have the same 
insistence, when purchasing a 
piano, for a “thrown-in” in the 
guise of a bench or roll-cabinet, 
nor expect a dozen blades as a 
perquisite of a safety razor pur- 
chase, 

The disposition to discourage 
the donation of “extras” as good 
measure in selling is the latest 
addition to the code of merchan- 
dising ethics that the War Indus- 
tries Board is endeavoring to es- 
tablish. It should not be con- 
fused with the parallel effort of 
earlier origin to persuade manu- 
facturers to’ eliminate superflu- 
ous, slow-selling lines, styles and 
models. That movement likewise 
constitutes a cutting out of ex- 
tras, but it is an entirely different 
sort of extras from those aimed 
at in the latest reform. In the 
one case the aim is to disregard 
the whims of the insignificant 
proportion of buyers who have 
preferred left-hand plows or six- 
teen-inch gloves, but who have 
stood ready to pay for indulgence 
of their peculiarities. In the other 
case the insistence is for an 
abandonment of a something-for- 
nothing policy that has no better 
justification than accepted trade 
custom or competitive endeavor. 

In a way, the present appeal 
wherein certain manufacturers 
are besought to cut out the use 
of “extras” as inducements in 
selling via retailers is on all fours 
with the pressure that is, being 
brought to bear upon retail mer- 
chants to treat delivery service, 
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Cutting Out the Extras in Selling 


Necessity Brings About Another Worth-While Reform 


deferred payments, etc. as “ex- 
tras,” to be paid for over and 
above the basic price of the com-~ 
modity involved. The Conserva- 
tion Division of the War Indus- 
tries Board has for some time 
past sought to bring the store- 
keepers of the nation to the point 
where instead of pricing goods on 
a basis that permits installment 
selling, special delivery, liberal 
exchange, etc. they will peg 
prices at the cash-and-carry notch 
and will make appropriate charges 
for any concessions from that 
standard. Now attention is being 
turned to manufacturers with 
somewhat the same objective. 


FALSE PRACTICES IN SELLING GIVES 
WAY 


At Washington they - will tell 
you that the omnipotent consid- 
eration of saving iron and steel 
has been the motive in the issu- 
ance of such summons as that 
to the manufacturers of, fur- 
naces henceforth to furnish only 
as “extras” such _ accessories 
as scrapers, draft regulators, 
chains, etc., and that by which 
manufacturers of kerosene cook- 
ing stoves are admonished no 
longer to give good measure 
in the form of splasher backs, 
removable drip pans, etc. In the 
background, however, there is 
the conviction that it is the part 
of sound business as well as of 
conservation of material to make 
no customer pay for what he does 
not really want. The feéling of 
the trade experts who have 
studied this whole question for 
the War Industries Board is that 
the ultimate consumer who wants 
what must be accounted “extras” 
is usually willing to pay for the 
adjuncts as such. Such is human 
nature, indeed, that the customer 
who finds his pleasure in outfit- 
ting as some women do in shop- 
ping may actually prefer to make 
supplementary purchases, as in 
the case of the Ford owner with 
a weakness for accessories. On 
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the other hand, the forcing of 
“extras” on customers who do 
not want them is held to be sheer 
waste and conducive to unhealthy 
merchandising standards. 

Some of the “extras” that have 
figured in transactions between 
manufacturers and retailers are 
likewise to be discouraged. Not 
content with condemning the waste 
represented by the use of dummy 
boxes, etc., Chairman Baruch, of 
the War Industries Board, has 
served notice upon the manufac- 
turers of leather gloves and mit- 
tens that in boxing their goods 
they must henceforth dispense 
with all false bottoms, centre and 
end blocks and dividing card- 
boards and must use side bands 
only when necessary ‘to preserve 
the merchandise from injury. 

The movement at Washington 
to cut out “extras” in selling 1s 
construed to embrace revision of 
the plan whereby a manufacturer 
affords to the ultimate consumer 
a choice or selection in the matter 
of incidental features. This is 
the significance of the order just 
issued notifying manufacturers 
that each firm in the trade is 
privileged to make as a supple- 
ment to oil cooking stoves either 
an all-steel portable oven or a 
portable oven with glass doors, 
but is not expected to put both 
designs at the disposition of cus- 
tomers. This cult—likewise ex- 
pressed in the proviso that no 
one manufacturer shall hence- 
forth put out both drop-door and 
swing-door models—will doubt- 
jess find favor with business men 
who hold that undue range of 
selection only tends to retard 
choice on the part of customers 
as well as oblige the small dealer 
to carry a heavier stock than 
may be to his liking. 





Advertising to Ensure 
Prestige 





be considering lumber advertis- 
ing to-day it should be remem- 
bered that the chief market is 
now through new and abnormal 
channels—fewer buyers and larger 
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units of purchase. This makes jt 
a matter of super-importance to 
maintain our prestige in the minds 
of those who are temporarily out 
of the market. We must continue 
unremittingly to cultivate their 
good opinions, of both lumber 
and lumbermen, so that we may 
keep them vaccinated against both 
loss of interest in us and a likely 
increase of faith in such compet- 
ing materials as wisely continue 
to pay public opinion the compli- 
ment of asking for its favor. 

Furthermore, we should keep 
in mind that there is practically 
no enduring good-will value in- 
herent in most of the great Gov- 
ernment purchases. Certain spe- 
cies of wocd, of course, are find- 
ing new adaptabilities which may 
lead to permanent outlets, but in 
the main, there is a lack of the 
lingering advertising value that 
clings to the small sale for normal 
uses. For this reason alone, it 
is more than ever a moment for 
acting with vigor in support of the 
best foresight we can muster. 

There never was a period when 
lumber could so profitably be ad- 
vertised, by any and all means 
—never a time when the econom- 
ic and political status of the in- 
dustry could so easily be ele- 
vated and fortified, never a time 
when lumber as a material could 
insure future commercial divi- 
dends by so easy a course of ad- 
vance cultivation as is ready to 
hand in courageous and conserva- 
tive advertising. 

The spirit and the impulse to 
build is shortly to be the regenera- 
tive agency of the world—as it has 
always been its mother-and-father- 
feeling—its solace, its epcourage- 
ment and the genesis of its pride 
and happiness. There i is something 
in this matter that is deeper than 
politics, more stimulating than cold 
economics and more penetrating 
than mere expediency. 

It requires more energy to start 
a fly-wheel than to keep it going. 
“To-day” comes first; “to-day” is 
war. But only the very young 
child is oblivious of a “to-mor- 
row.” It is yours to choose your 
own kind of a to-morrow.—JoHN 








BeMER Crossy. 
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Looking Ahead in Aircraft Adver- 


tising 


Evidence That the Industry Will Stay and Grow 


By Donald McLeod Lay 


Of the Society of Automobile Engineers, New York 


FTER the war it will not be 

long before our magazines 
and newspapers will be carrying 
aircraft advertising, perhaps equal 
in volume to that of the automo- 
bile industry in peace times. 

We are all familiar with the 
wonderful progress made in the 
design and construction of air- 
craft, both airplanes and dirigi- 
bles, since they became such a 
potent factor in military and 
naval operations. Because of the 
imperative requirements: of war 
there can be no commercial 
market for aircraft and their ac- 
companying accessories’ and sup- 
plies until peace is declared. 

Progressive aeronautic engi- 
neers and manufacturers of air- 
craft, however, are looking be- 
yond the present, They realize 
the temporary character of the 
war market and that, while there 
will continue to be a steady de- 
mand for their products for mili- 
tary and naval equipment of 
countries all over the world, this 
will not be sufficient to keep their 
huge plants and costly‘ organiza- 
tions busy on a profitable basis. 
For this reason they are already 
planning to put the industry on 
a commercial footing. 

As Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 
formerly vice-chairman of the 
Joint Naval and Military Board 
in Control of the Aerial Service 
of the British Government, and 
one of the world’s leading au- 
thorities on practical aeronautical 
science, said in Collier’s Weekly 
for February 23: 

“One of the few-useful results 
of the present world-wide strug- 
gle will be the progress whiclr war 
has effected in the matter of air- 
craft... . . The airplane achiev- 
ing 130 miles an hour, the air- 
Plane carrying twenty people com- 
fortably and regularly on a ached: 


uled non-stop flight of 600 miles, 
the airplane as an annihilator of 
distance, will persist in an im- 
proved form. . The long-dis- 
tance bomb-carrier, with its load 
of 600 to 2,000 pounds, can.carry 
any other form of weight and 
there is no reason why postal mat- 
ter, passengers or valuable light 
merchandise should not be con- 
veyed by air... 

“No one, not even the most 
sanguine, can foresee the im- 
mense development of transcon- 
tinental and trdnsmarine flying, 
the use that will be made of avi- 
ation in everyday life.” 

The success of the airplane 
mail service in regular operation 
between New York and Philadel- 
phia and Washington, and now 
being extended to Chicago, is a 
forceful indication of what we 
may expect in peace times when 
the art of aviation shall have at- 
tained a more ‘advanced stage of 
development. 


AIR MAIL SERVICE IS PRACTICAL 


A little incident’ that occurred 
the other day will illustrate the 
value of the service rendered by 
these ‘mail planes, as compared 
with the most rapid means of 
communicating written messages 
now in common‘ use: 

A New. York manufacturer 
who is executing some Govern- 
ment contracts. made a trip to 
Washington. He was detained 
a day longer than. he had ex- 
pected. Lest his wife be alarmed 
at his failure to return, he sent 
her a ‘telegram and also a letter 
by the airplane mail. service, ex- 
plaining the delay. When he 
reached home he found that the 
letter had arrived nearly three 
hours before the ‘telegram. 

In an article inthe October is- 
sue of Flying, discussing the fu- 
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ture of the aeronautic industry, 
Henry Woodhouse, Governor of 
the Aero Club of America, points 
out that, within two years, if 
the development of aerial mail 
lines is vigorously continued, “we 
can expect to be able to use 50 
per cent of the entire output of 
aircraft for commercial pur- 
poses. 

“Now that we have airplanes 
capable of lifting fifteen tons and 
going at a speed of about 100 
miles per hour,” he continues, 
“and the Air Service com- 
prises over 10,000 aviators, and 
the non-flying personnel numbers 
over 100,000 men, the general ap- 
lication of aircraft for transpor- 
tation is to come fast.” 

At the inception of the automo- 
bile industry many predicted that 
serviceable motor cars could 
never be made at a price within 
the reach of any but the wealthy. 
The same kind of predictions are 
to be heard at present in regard 
to airplanes, and they have no 
more value than those made con- 
cerning the motor vehicle. There 
is an engineer in New York to- 
day who has complete plans drawn 
up and patented not only for a 
type of airplane which can hover, 
rise and land without running 
along the ground, but also for a 
small, serviceable and economical 
plane which can be built and put 
on the market for $700 

When it is possible to buy a 
practical airplane at a price nearly 
as low as that of an automobile, 
to be conservative, it is easy to 
imagine how rapidly the market 
will grow to embrace all parts of 
the world. But, to tell the people 
forming that potential market 
that flying machines exist which 
are suited to their purposes and 
within their means, the manufac- 
turers must advertise their prod- 
uct. A few isolated advertise- 
ments, or comprehensive but brief 
campaigns, will not carry their 
message effectively. Just as in 
the case of the automobile indus- 
try, it will mean a steadily in- 
creasing volume of advertising, 
competition in selling and all the 
sales conditions attending quan- 
tity manufacture. 
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The large manufacturers of 
aircraft are preparing for a rap- 
id commercial development in 
this field after the war. Some 
of their advertisements are based 
on these plans for the future. 
The Wright-Martin Aircraft Cor- 
poration, for example, is running 
a series of advertisements in New 
York newspapers’ for _ skilled 
workers, the following being typ- 
ical of the copy appeal used: 


TOOLMAKERS! 
WHY NOT TAKE A JOB WITH A 
FUTURE? 


We are building aeroplanes to-day, and 

you will find us working at the same 

job to-morrow! We are seeking to build 

up the strongest organization in Amer- 

ica of skilled toolmakers. The close of 

the war will only mean the beginning 
of our great labor. Come to 


WRIGHT-MARTIN 


Of course the market will be 
by no means confined to the low- 
priced machines any more than 
the low-priced cars monopolize 
the motor car field. Corporations 
making a business of the trans- 
portation of passengers, express 
packages, etc., will require ex- 
pensive, large-capacity machines. 
There will be a big demand for 
fast fliers for the postal service 
of countries all over the globe. 
Wealthy people will want lux- 
urious special planes, and others 
who can afford it will continue 
to demand something more elabo- 
rate than the small machines 
which might be termed the “fliv- 
vers of the sky.” “Sports” and 
speed-maniacs will not be satis- 
fied with the ordinary run of 
flying machines. For their use 
unusually fast types will be need- 
ed. This. naturally suggests that 
when air travel is an everyday 
affair regulation will be necessary 
and traffic rules—probably inter- 
national in application—will be 
put into force. One interesting 
feature of these rules will be their 
setting certain altitudes for each 
class of machines, depending up- 
on speed, character of service, 
etc. This will be accompanied 
by the establishment of regular 
air routes. To supervise this 
aerial traffic, flying police will be 
necessary and a special type. of 
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It requires small type to even hint at the many 
timely features which make up the average issue of 
Leslie’s, for 52 of which 475,000 substantial American 
families pay us $2,375,000 a year. 


“A market becomes saturated only when intensive selling is not 
accompanied by equally intensive education in the use of products. 
For instance, ten bath-tubs might drug the Esquimaux market, 
but not if the Esquimaux were taught to bathe.’—from a striking 
article on Foreign Trade by President George Ed Smith, of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export Association. 


“Tt is not Mayflower blood, but Mayflower spirit, that we want 
in this land”’—from “Americanism,” by Capt. Arthur Hunt 
Chute. 


“One simple individual railroad change would revolutionize 
the situation as regards the cost of living.’—from “Norman Hap- 
good’s Page.” 


“Fifty per cent of all the food raised in this country never 
reaches the consumer!”—from H. W. Slauson’s “Drafting High- 
ways to Do Their Bit.” 


“Beyond the Alps Lies Austria”—Two pages of exclusive battle-froni 
pictures by “Jimmy” Hare, chief-of-staff. 


“Allies Wresting Siberia from the Anarchists and Huns’—Two 
pages of exclusives from the Graflex of Capt. Donald , 
Thompson, another of 
Leslie’s world-famous war 
photographers. 


American front-line ex- 
clusives from France, by 
Lucian Kirtland, another 
of Leslie’s world-famous 
war photographers. 


“The Hun’s Last Great 
Line of Defense” — ex- 
clusive Rhine photographs 
—and six other equally 
timely features in this 
“Jimmy” Hare week’s 


Leslie's 


Mustrated Weekly Ne 
Esablihed 4 ° ad 





Donald Thompson 
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Getting the Most Out of Automobile 
Advertising in Cleveland 


The newspaper that pays automobile 
advertisers will pay all classes of advertisers 


By JAMES ROBERT McCUTCHEON 


LEVELAND is recognized as the second largest 
automobile manufacturing center and one of the 
greatest automobile and accessories consumer 
markets in the United States. It is, virtually 

speaking, “The City of Automobiles,” as well as 
one of greatly diversified manufacturing interests. The 
volume of sales made by dealers in automobiles, trucks, 
tires and supplies amounts to an almost inconceivable total 
yearly. Naturally, newspaper advertising and newspaper 
service to owners and prospective buyers through news- 
papers and special automobile sections have furnished the 
foundation upon which manufacturers and dealers have 
built an amazingly large business. 


In an effort to analyze the Cleveland newspaper situation, 
relative to automobile and automobile accessories, “News- 
paperdom” has made a canvass of a large number of the 
most important automobile and accessories dealers in Cleve- 
land. The letters written in response to inquiries show that 
the Cleveland “News” and the Cleveland “Sunday News- 
Leader” are recognized as big factors in Cleveland’s auto- 
mobile and accessories consumption market. The following 
letters represent but a minor percentage of the large num- 
ber of letters readily obtainable. They illustrate, neverthe- 
less, the faith advertisers have in the productive qualities of 
the circulation of the Cleveland “News” and the Cleveland 
“Sunday News-Leader.” 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company Willys-Overland, Inc. (Overland) 
Bhar 5 >wcor pl Gentlemen: The “Newspaperdom,” Gentlemen: Our 
Cleveland “News” and “Sunday Leader” opinion of the Cleveland “News” and 


are excellent mediums for automobile Sunday “Leader” as an advertising me 
and kindred advertising. They have a dium: It is hardly necessary for us t0 
fine circulation among the best people express our opinion in reference to either 
in the Cleveland district and we always oof the papers, as we believe owing t0 
use them when we go into that terri- the fact that both our new and used car 
tory. They have a particularly fine staff advertising appears in both papers every 
of men connected with their institution Saturday and Sunday and that this alone 
—men who go out of their way to please will express our opinion of these two 
customers and advertisers. Unfortunate- papers. Cleveland has so few newspa 
ly, that cannot be said about all papers. pers that we get equally good results 
—EDW. BABCOCK, Adv. Mgr. from each one of them, but we like the 
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“News” very well because of the care- 
ful service they have given us in taking 
care of our advertising, that is, in 
making up ads and furnishing us with 
proofs, etc. H. R. BECKENBACH. 


The F, E, Stuyvesant Motor Company 
(Hudson, Maxwell, Chalmers, and 
Milburn Electric) 

“Newspaperdom,” Gentlemen: The 
rate for advertising in the Cleveland 
“News” and “Sunday Leader’ as a com- 
bination _ advertising medium is about the 
same price as the “Plain Dealer’’ alone, 
and we consider the combination much 
better in the two than it would be in 
the “Plain Dealer.” The Cleveland 
“News” and “Sunday Leader” have im- 
proved wonderfully in the past two years 
and carry a great deal of automobile ad- 
vertising. I believe no one would make 
a mistake in advertising in one or both 
of them.—F. E. STUYVESANT. 


The Simmons Motor Car Company 
(Chandler) 
“Newspaperdom,” Gentlemen: In the 
past two years we have used the “News” 
and “Sunday Leader” in Cleveland and 


‘found that as a medium for automobile 


interests they have produced excellent 
results for our company. They have at 
all times furnished a news service of 
great interest to automobile owners, pros- 
pective purchasers and distributors them- 
selves, and our opinion, as_ express 
above, I believe represents the opinion, 
of the automobile interests in Cleveland. 
CHAS. H. SCHREIBER. 


The Ohio Oldsmobile Company (Olds- 
mobile) 

“Newspaperdom,” Gentlemen: With 
teference to the Cleveland “News” and 
“Sunday Leader” as advertising me- 
diums for automobiles. We have been 
using these mediums ever since last Au- 
gust and the writer has always been im- 
pressed with the straightforward manner 
in which they have handled our account. 
They are competen: and willing to co- 
operate with the advertiser in every way 
possible, and we are ftank to admit that 
we are pleased with the service that they 
are rendering us. L. K. AUSTIN.’ 


The Cuyahoga Sales Company (Kissel 
Kar) 


“Newspaperdom,” Gentlemen: We 
are very much in favor of the Saturday 
“News” and “Sunday Leader” as ad- 
vertising mediums for automobile in- 
terests. We have been especially pleased 
with the results obtained the past two 
We from advertising in these papers. 
e believe the Saturday “News” espe- 
cially is one of the best mediums and 
are also particularl pleased with the 
“Sunday Leader.” While we are friendly 
with all of the newspapers and while the 
tesults are good from the other papers, 
We are particularly pleased with the 
‘News” and “Leader.”—E. M. BUEHL, 
‘anager. 
The Neighbors Motor Company 
(Dodge) 


“Newspaperdom,”- Gentlemen: We 
have used the ‘“Leader-News” advertis- 
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ing columns ever since we have been in 
business, and feel that we have been am- 
Bly nened in doing so.—M. L. BRIDG- 


The Stearns Motor Sales Company 

(Stearns) 

Be rtnag aperdom,” Gentlemen: We 
consider both the Cleveland ‘“‘News” and 
the “Sunday Leader” excellent advertis- 
ing mediums indeed. In our opinion both 
these papers stand very well with the 
reading public here. We use them quite 


extensively. 
H..B. FLEMING. 


The C, R. Baker Company (Stevens 
and Little Giant Trucks) 


“‘Newspaperdom,”’ Gentlemen: I have 
advertised in the Cleveland “‘News” a 
number of years and I consider it a 
very good medium for advertising au- 
tomobiles. It is known among automo- 
bile interests as a live wire. While I 
have not advertised until just recently 
in the Cleveland “Leader,” I consider 
this a very good paper and the combina- 
tion of the Eleveland * “News” and Cleve- 
ef ate — is especially good. 


The Judd Automobile Company (Used 
Cars) 


““Newspaperdom,” Gentlemen: In our 
opinion the Cleveland “News’”’ and 
“Sunday Leader” are of great service to 
us as advertising mediums, and we use 
them extensively —W. G. WHITTIER, 
Manager. 


The American Six Sales Company 


‘“‘Newspaperdom,” Gentlemen: We 
are pleased to say that we have obtained 
excellent results from our advertisin 
through the Cleveland “News” an 
“Sunday Leader.” 

S. L, STEIN. 


The Baker R. & L. Company (Baker 
R. & 1.) 


“‘Newspaperdom,” Gentlemen: We 
have always received excellent service 
from the “News” and “Leader.” The 
writer reads both grgemene very re- 
ligiously and would feel very much lost 
without these two newspapers.—A. C. 
FAEH, Adv. Mgr. 


The M. & M. Company (Accessories) 

‘“‘Newspaperdom,” Gentlemen: We 
consider the Cleveland “News” and 
“Sunday Leader” mighty good advertis- 
ing mediums for automobile supplies. 
We find that they produce results and 
stand well with automobile owners—in 
fact, with everybody connected with the 
automobile business. We continue to do 
business with them, due to the int 
that they bring us good results.—C. 
BROWN. 


The Elgin Cleveland Company 


“Newspaperdom,” Gentlemen: The 
writer has no hesitancy whatever in say- 
ing that the Cleveland “News” and 
“Sunday Leader” are classed amongst 
automobile dealers as first-raters when it 
comes to results. heir news service is 
very commendable.—N. C. RALPH, 
Manager. 
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machine will be required in large 
numbers for their use. Thus, we 
can safely prophesy that practically 
all the market phases of the auto- 
mobile industry will be duplicated 
in the aircraft field, with perhaps 
many new features as well. 

Such a development of the air- 
plane in a business way will mean 
not only a growingwolume of ad- 
vertising by manufacturers of 
complete machines, but also by 
makers of parts and supplies and 
furnishers of materials. In fact, 
if the history of automobile ad- 
vertising may be taken as a cri- 
terion, the volume of advertising 
from parts and supply makers 
will exceed. that of the builders 
of machines. Leading manufac- 
turers in both classes are adver- 
tising extensively to-day in en- 
gineering and trade publications 
and occasionally an advertisement 
carrying the name of one of the 
leading aircraft makers appears 
in a general magazine. 

Far-sighted men in both the 
aircraft and publishing fields val- 
ue present conditions only inso- 
far as they serve as indicators of 
the future. Using them as a 
working basis, manufacturers are 
already planning for their share 
of the world-wide market which 
will open up for aircraft after 
the war. 


Advertising’s Place in the 
Arizona Plan 


PuILapeLpuia, Pa., Oct. 16, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Turning back to your recent discus- 
sion of the Arizona plan of making re- 
tailers mark wholesale prices on their 
goods: 

You stated editorially that the plan 
would work hardship, because the pub- 
lic would not understand what it costs 
to do business, and would feel that gross 
profits which were perfectly reasonable 
were unreasonable. 

This is true, if everybody lets it drop 
at that point—but isn’t that what ad- 
vertising is for, after all—to make the 
public see it the way the seller does? 
And when the seller has presented his 
story truthfully and illuminatingly in 
the past, has not the public always re- 
sponded in a sincere and friendly way? 

If you were running a store in Ari- 
zona wouldn’t you start at once with 
every kind of economical advertising 
you could think of to tell your custom- 
ers just why a gross profit of 110 per 
cent had to be charged on china, and 
10 per cent on some other line? 
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The Arizona merchants will have to 
learn to do some real advertising, that’s 
all. It will cost them money and pain 
to do it. They'll do it wrong at first, 
and swear. Then they’ll learn to do it 
properly, and first thing you know, in 
the course of time Arizona will be a 
place which can give other sections of 
the country cards and spades on retail 
merchandising and lick the spots off 
them. 

American business has progressed by 
giving the public information formerly 
regarded as legitimate secrets. Let's 
just carry the thing to the logical con- 
clusion. In the long run telling the 
truth can’t hurt. If it hurts a bit at the 
moment of telling that is not the fault 
of the truth or of the telling, but of 
the error which preceded. 

Puitip Francis Now.an, 


Publishers Volunteer Con- 
servation 


_The meeting of Canadian publishers 
with the Paper Controller in Ottawa 
for the purpose of adopting measures 


to conserve print paper brought about. 


a voluntary offer on the part of the 
publishers. They agreed to curtail con- 
sumption of newsprint for a period of 
three months. The Paper Controller was 
asked to take cognizance of the paper 
consumption throughout Canada during 
this period. If at the end of three 
months the desired conseryation is not 
effected, the Paper Controller will call 
another meeting of publishers to take up 
the enactment of regulations along the 
lines of the suggestions made by the 


Canadian Press Association regarding 
percentage reductions. 
The Controller announced that he 


would accept this offer and would im- 
mediately promulgate an order con- 
cerning it to which he would add a regu- 
lation prohibiting the starting of any new 
newspapers in Canada for the duration 
of the war with the exception of two 
cases—that of the proposed “farmer’s 
daily’? in Toronto and a four-page paper 
in Montreal. ° 

The Controller also announced that 
for the present nothing would be done 
in the matter of curtailing the paper 
used for posters. 


Jesse B. Mehler in Training 
Camp 


Jesse B. Mehler, vice-president of 
the New York City Car Advertising 
Company, is at the Officers’ Training 
School at Camp Lee, Va. During his 
service in the army he will retain his 
interests in the company and his office 
as vice-president. 


Advertising Affiliation Post- 
pones Meeting 
The meeting of the Affiliated Adver- 
tising Clubs, scheduled to be held im 
Buffalo October 25-26, has been it 
definitely postponed on account of the 
influenza epidemic. 
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Pictorial Review 


And Its Progress 


The November issue of 
PICTORIAL REVIEW carries 
nearly 4000 lines more adver- 
tising than any issue of 


PICTORIAL REVIEW ever 


before published. 


The December issue carries over 
5,000 lines more than the De- 
cember, 1917, issue. ‘This is 
also by far the largest advertis- 
ing lineage ever carried by 


PICTORIAL REVIEW in any 


December number. 


And the January, 1919, issue, 
not yet closed, already has over 
7,000 lines more copy booked 
than the January, 1918, issue. 


hic Bem 


Advertising Director 
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ARBOURS ADVERTISING RATETS i: 
rates which enables its subscribers tfhand 
ized form, all the latest “‘foreign’”’ adverts of t 
papers. A similar service covering the Gggazir 
will be issued within the next few mont 


Its many advantages—Compactness, Accestpdardiz 
numbers among its subscribers the following Adgeents : 


Anfenger-Jacobson Adv. Co. 
Armstrong, Inc., Collin 
Atlas Advertising Agency 
Ayer & Son, N. W. 
Barker Duff & Co. 
Basham Co., Thos. E. 
Batten Co., Inc., George 
Benjamin & Kentnor Co. 
Berrien Durstine Co. 
Blackman Ross Co. 
Blaine-Thompson Co. 
Bower, Thomas M. 
Brooks, Smith & French 


Brown, Goodman, Schroeder, Taylor Co. 









Frank Co, 
Fuller & Sg 
Green Co, 
Greve, §,4 
Guenther- icy 
Gundlach 
Harris-Gow 
Henri, Hw 
Hudson Me 
Husband & 
Hower Ad 
Hoyt’s Se 
James, H.]] 
Kastor &§ 






Bush Advertising Service Kelley Co, 
Chappelow Advertising Co. Kiernan () 
Chgo., Mil. & St. Paul Ry. Co. Koch Ady. 
Churchill-Hall Agency Law Agen 
Clough Adv. Agcy., John L. Lesan Ady 
Conner Advertising Agency Lees Co., 

Cowen Co., The Lord & Thi 
Cramer-Krasselt Co. Lyddon &i 
Critchfield & Company MacManus} 
Crumrine Co., Arthur M. Mallory, Mi 
D’Arcy Advertising Co. Margon-ki 
Dippy & Aitkin Matos Ad 

Dodge Bros. McCann (i 


Donovan & ye ag Co. 
Dunlap-Ward Adv. C 


McJunkin (2 sets) 
Merchanii 


Editor & Publisher Metropolit 
Elliott Advertising Service, Inc. Mitchell Af 
A. W. Ellis Agency Morse Inte 
Edwin & Wasey Co. Neal, Inc, 
Federal Adv. Agency, Inc. Nichols ( 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co. O'Keefe! 


Fisher-Ruebel-Brown Adv. Co. 


‘ 





Ostenreidet 
Palmolive4 


Every Advertising Agent and National Advertiser neediey need 
to be prepared for the coming ‘‘after-the-war’’ business. 





It is well worth investigating. Our representative wil@Bligation 


BARBOURS ADVERTISING RATE SHEEMated, : 
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TS is a loose leaf service of advertising 


rs tihand.at all times, arranged in a standard- 
veres of the English Language Daily News- 
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@eazines, Farm Papers and Trade Papers 


lccesdardization and Accuracy—is such that it to-day 
g Adgeents and National Advertisers :— 
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(2 sets) 


Picard & Co. 

Pierre, George H. 

Power Co., Edw. M. 
Potts-Turnbull Adv. Agency 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 
Presbrey Co., Frank 

Proctor & Collier Co. 

Randall Co., Fred M. (2 sets) 
Rankin Adv. Agcy., Wm. H. (2 se’s) 
Rauh Co., Richard S. 

Redfield Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Rose, Irving Jordan 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

Schlitz, Joseph, Brewing Co. 
Seaman, Frank, Inc 

Seeds Co., Russel M. 

Shaw- Pierce 

Shuman ‘Advertising Co. 

F. N. Sommers Agency 
Southwestern Advertising Agency (2 sets) 
Stack Agency 

Stewart-Davis Advertising Agency 
Street & Finney, Inc. 

Thompson Co., J. Walter (2 sets) 
Thompson-Koch Co. 

Touzalin, Charles H. 

Vanderhoof & Co. 

Von Poettgen, Carl S. 

Warfield Advertising Agency 
Watkins Co., R. L. 

Western Advertising Agency 
Whitcraft Co., Clark 

Willard Storage Battery Co. 
Willis-Sharpe-Kilmer Agency 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Co. 
Woodward’s, Inc. 


needsi@ey need it to-day more than ever before—they need it to-day 


S. 


 will@ligation to you—at your request. 


[EEMBated, 538 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Movies Best Advertising 
Method forSouth America 


From The Americas, Published by the National City Bank of New York. 


The Germans are wrong about Ameri- 
can abandonment of promotion of United 
States goods abroad by means. of adver- 
tising. When they get back to business in 
faraway parts of the world, if ever, they 
will know all about it. They may have 
noticed a decline, somewhere, in the num- 
ber of agate lines currently running, and 
it may or may not be good business judg- 
ment by the American manufacturers who 
have seen fit to slow up on current dis- 
play simply because they can’t fill orders. 
The Germans will know, if they come 
back, what America was really doing about 
advertising in this general period of or- 
ganizing for the future. 


Official British trade reports tell us 
that the Germans are planning for their 
trade campaign, and one of the things 
that it is said they will do, is to use the 
moving-picture film extensively. It will 
be too bad if America does not use its 
own idea, for when it began to be com- 
mon to see ‘‘educational’’ films showing 
how manufacturing upon a great scale, 
with intricate machinery, scrupulous care 
as to cleanliness, incessant rapidity and 
ebvious mechanical efficiency, was carried 
on in this country, in our own picture 
houses, the use of the film for simply get- 
ting foreign people acquainted with us 
was early suggested. The picture is the 
most powerful factor in advertising. It 
can tell a subtle story that the best word- 
user cannot put across with anywhere like 
effectiveness. 


A well-known Argentine-American law- 
yer—Argentine in nationality, American 
in location of his practice—was speaking 
before a conference of business men, cler- 
gymen, literary persons and others a few 
weeks ago on the problem of bringing 
North and South Americans into closer 
friendly relationships. Every kind of plan 
had been talked about. There was Gov- 
ernment diplomacy always futile for such 
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purposes. There was religious work— 
and the clergymen admittted that they 
did not advocate open religious efforts. 
There were plans involving an_ inter- 
change of fine literature, translated from 
Spanish to English and from English to 
Spanish; also exchange libraries in the 
populous centers of both continents. The 
efficacy of trade was put forward. The 
Argentine lawyer made a very practical 
talk about the real advance already made 
in general acquaintanceship between his 
friends in Buenos Aires and his friends 
here. 


“If you want to know what has done 
more than everything else put together to 
give Buenos Aires a real interest in Amer- 
ica,’’ said he, ‘I will tell you that it was 
the movies. 


“America in our movies has become 
very popular. We know you now. You 
are human like us. You have got us 
interested. When I was in Buenos Aires, 
lately, the thing that I was asked over 
and over again, was: ‘Are the girls up 
there really as pretty as they are in the 
pictures?’ And, ‘Are the American men 
all that handsome?’ ‘The next thing to 
having you all down to see us, which we 
would have thoroughly enjoyed, was hav- 
ing the movies of you.’’ 


America is being advertised, as a na- 
tion, in the news of our war-time accom- 
plishments, in industry, in raising immense 
armies, in getting the millions across the 
ocean so swiftly and so safely. (may it 
continue so!) and in the fighting quality 
of our new-made soldiers. We ought to 
have movie films of our normal manufac- 
turers—the thousands of work-people going 
in and out, the great plants, particularly 
our integrated hanically ted 
plants, the processes of a hundred kinds. 
Some of our Individual manufacturers will 
make a world-market in that way. 
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Enforcement of — 
Board’s Rulings on Subscriptions 






of War 


Must Get a Uniform Interpretation of Them, Urges A. B. C. Director 


By Stanley Clague 


Managing Director, Audit Bureau of Circulations, Chicago 


HE printed programme states 

that I am to appear before 
you as the managing: director of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
and;that my subject is “The Value 
ofan A. B. C. Audit.” 

I have asked your president if 
I may drop my official title to-day 
and appear before you as an in- 
dividual to give to you certain 
definite suggestions which I can 
express as an individual but which 
I could not present as the’ direct- 
ing manager of the Audit Bureau. 

Before doing so, in view of the 
fact that a large majority of the 
members of the Inland Press As- 
sociation are members of the A. 
B. C., it may be appropriate to 
give a brief account of the prog- 
ress of the Bureau since your last 
annual meeting. 

The past year, and particularly 
the last six months, has been the 
most successful in the history of 
your Bureau. 

This importance of the A. B. C. 
in the advertising and publishing 
world can be best illustrated by 
the last meeting of its Board of 
Directors held in New York in 
September. Sixteen members of 
the Board, representing corpora- 
tions with a combined capital 
stock of over a billion dollars, 
travelled 18,000 miles to spend a 
day for the consideration of: the 
new problems which now con- 
front. advertisers and publishers. 

I refer to the rulings .of ‘the 
War Industries Board. I feel safe 
in.saying that there is not,a pub- 
lisher in this convention who. is 
not heartily in sympathy with 
every move ‘made by’the, War In- 
dustries Board, and who is not 
back of Mr. Thomas Donnelley 100 
per cent in every effort to, elimi- 


_ Speech made Oct. 15 at the Conven- 
tion ofthe Inland Press Association, 
Chicago, 


_ these drastic 


nate waste and effect the desired 
saving in paper which the Gov- 
ernment, has considered necessary 
for the winning of the war. 

As a matter of fact, I believe 
most publishers will heartily agree 
that these drastic. rulings, disturb- 
ing as they may be“in-their im- 
mediate effect, will prove a won- 
derful blessing to the ‘publishing 
business long after the war has 
been won. 

A Chicago woman, sending her 
five*sons to France, said she was 
proud to do so because, ,to: her 
mind, this war is “God’s Laun- 
dry.”’ And the laundering proc- 
ess does not stop in the trenches 
—it is going on.through the entire 
civic and business life of our 
country. ‘And,in our business life 
the reforms now being effected 
will mean cleaner, better, more 
profitable business when normal 
conditions return. 

3ut in-putting these reforms— 
measures—into ef- 
fect, they should not operate so 
that the honest man will pay a 
penalty for his honesty and so 
that he who desires to.skilfully 
evade them may do so to the dis- 
advantage of his’ more patriotic 
competitor. 

I am going to speak frankly— 
and with no criticism of the Pulp 
and Paper Section of* the «War 
Industries Board, because this di- 
vision has done and-‘is. doing a 
wonderful work, considering the 
emergencies -which ‘it has had to 
face; but I do want to call your 
attention to certain phases of the 
matter, which may. warrant, your 
taking such-action as may guard 
your own interests. 

Unfortunately there has been no 
Governmental machine created 
which can effectively oversee the 
carrying’ out of these reforms, 
and as the work to be’ accom- 
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plished is of a temporary nature, 
it is not possible that such a ma- 
chine will be created. 

We find ourselves, therefore, in 
the same condition ‘that the pub- 
lishing world is in with regard 
to the postal law of August, 1912, 
requiring the publication of sworn 
statements—not of all publica- 
tions—but of newspapers only. 

You know and I know what 
the result of this law has been. 
I could quote case after case 
where publications have made 
statements to the Government 
which were afterward proven to 
be incorrect. I do not think it 
necessary to quote instances be- 
cause the facts are well known. 

I have on my desk to-day a 
frank acknowledgment from a 
publisher that his statement to the 
Government was untrue, and this 
statement was not corrected until 
after protest had been made by 
his competitor and several months 
had elapsed before the correct 
figures eventually appeared in an 
obscure part of his paper. In the 
meantime the original statement 
had been used in soliciting adver- 
tising, to the disadvantage of his 
competitor. 

The point I wish to make is 
this—in the carrying out of these 
rulings of the War Industries 
Board we should not have a repe- 
tition of this unfairness. 

I wish I could feel that this 
would not occur, but there is evi- 
dence which shows that this is 
likely to be the case ‘unless im- 
mediate action is taken by pub- 
lishers to prevent it. And let me 
say here, so that I may be clearly 
understood—the honorable pub- 
lishers—and they are in the ma- 
jority—will carry out the orders 
of the War Industries Board on 
honor—not only following the ac- 
tual letter of the order, but also 
the spirit of the order. 

But there are others. 


EVADING THE REGULATION 


Take for instance in the case 
of cutting off of arrears. All ar- 
rears on newspapers were to have 
been eliminated on the first of 
October. I have two cases in mind 
where the publishers of papers of 
approximately 10,000 circulation, 
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cut off in one case 1700 and in 
the other case 1400 subscribers, 
exactly on the date which the 
order specified. Both papers, I 
hope, will eventually renew all 
these subscriptions. 

But I also know of a publisher 
who accepts in payment of a year’s 
subscription a post-dated check— 
that is, a check payable one year 
from date to cover this subscrip- 
tion. It may be that this publisher 
is fulfilling the letter of the law, 
but certainly the spirit of the 
order is not being carried out by 
such a method. 

Other publishers are accepting 
notes for the extension of pay- 
ment of subscriptions. The War 
Industries Board has not yet defi- 
nitely ruled on the question of the 
validity of notes in payment of 
subscriptions, but it should be de- 
termined and determined quickly, 
in order that the publisher who 
desires to do the right thing shall 


not be working at a disadvantage. . 


This is only one illustration of 
hew the rules may be violated 
legally. There are a thousand and 
one ways in which these evasions 
can be made, if one desires to do 
so. But the majority of publish- 
ers do not desire to evade the 
order. They do desire, however, 
that the rules be made so clear 
and so explicit that they will not 
work to the disadvantage of the 
honest publisher and to the ad- 
vantage of the publisher who can 
conceive a clever evasion of the 
rulings. 

This plea is made particularly 
in behalf of the publishers of the 
small town daily newspapers. 

I have in mind the case of a 
medium-sized town where the riv- 
alry between two competing pub- 
lishers is exceedingly keen. Each 
is striving for supremacy, and the 
difference in circulation suprem- 
acy amounts to only a few hun- 
dred copies. You can readily see, 
in this case, if one publisher 
evades the spirit of the ruling— 
not the actual ruling itself but the 
spirit of the ruling—how he can 
secure an advantage to which he 
is not entitled. 

There are a number of other 
features in connection with the 
War Industries Board rulings 
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Circulation of 


The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


U. S. Government Statements 


Week day average for six months 


ending September 30, 1918 64 ’ 664 


ending September 30, 1917 5 5 ’ 687 


Gain, 8,977 











ending September 30, 1918 76 ’ 703 


ending September 30, 1917 67 ’ 870 


Gan, 8,833 
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which are equally interesting, but 
I use this illustration of renewals 
of subscriptions as an example to 
bring before you the matter I 
have in mind—that is, how can we 
insist on a fair deal for publish- 
ers in the application of the rul- 
ings of the Board? 

My farm paper friends may 
criticize me for even discussing 
the point of whether it is fair that 
newspapers should be obliged to 
cut off arrears without any time 
being given them to secure re- 
newals, while the farm papers are 
allowed a graduated period of 
time in which to retain their cus- 
tomers. And I am talking now, 
as I said before, as an individual 
and not as managing director of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations; 
personally I feel that the daily 
newspaper, in a small town for 
instance of 25,000 or 30,000 in- 
habitants (we will say in the state 
of New York or Iowa) occupies a 
very similar relationship toward 
its readers as does the farm paper 
toward its readers. Has not the 
newspaper publisher in that small 
town the right to ask for a period 
of time in which to secure re- 
newals—just as the farm paper 
has? Many of his subscribers are 
located on R. F. D. routes—many 
of them suffer the disadvantage 
of lack of immediate opportunity 
to renew their subscriptions to 
their local papers, just as much as 
they are handicapped in renewing 
their subscriptions to farm papers. 

Then why discriminate? If a 
subscriber is allowed ninety days 
to renew his subscription to the 
farm paper, then why not the 
same period of time to his local 
paper—especially when the price 
on the local paper is $3 or $4 a 
year and the price on his fatm 
paper is from 50 cents to $2 per 
year? 

If the farm paper has the right 
to accept notes in payment of a 
50 cents or $1 a year subscription, 
be this for one, two or three 
‘years, why has not the small town 
newspaper the right to accept 
notes in payment of his $4 a vear 
subscription—or even a post-dated 
check? 

_ Ido not know. It might be the 
ideal condition would be to have 
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all newspapers, and all farm pa- 
pers and all magazines placed on 
an absolutely paid-in-advance 
basis. 

But the main thing now is to 
get a uniform, simplitied, unques- 
tioned interpretation of the 
Board’s rulings and then have 
them enforced equitably. 

How can the rulings of the War 
Industries Board be _ enforced 
equitably—so that the honest pub- 
lisher shall not suffer from the 
evasions of his competitor? As 
I have said before, no machine 
has been created nor is it likely 
that a machine will be created, to 
meet this emergency. 

I had the honor, with President 
Babcox, to present to the War In- 
dustries Board, through Mr. 
Thomas Donnelley, the services of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
to see that these rules are fairly 
carried out, without discrimina- 
tion. 


A. B. C. CATCHING UP 


The auditing department of the 
Bureau during the past nine 
months has made a splendid rec- 
ord. During that time we have 
made on an average of ninety- 
three audits per month. It re- 
quires ninety audits per month in 
order that members may have an- 
nual service. During the preced- 
ing year the Bureat was able to 
make slightly over seventy audits 
per month, thereby acquiring an 
audit indebtedness of twenty 
audits every month. This condi- 
tion, as you can readily see, would 
have meant eventual disaster to 
the Bureau. This year we have 
not only fulfilled our requirements 
but we have an asset over and 
above our audit requirements. 

If we enter upon this work for 
the Government to any great ex- 
tent it may:mean that our record 
cannot, temporarily, be main- 
tained, but I believe that for the 
ultimate good of the publishing 
and advertising business we can 
safely forego the maintenance of 
this record for a few months in 
order that we may enforce the 
rules of the War Industries Board 
upon a fair and equitable basis. 
I believe this is a work the Bu- 
reau can well perform. 












Calendar Makers to Use Lighter 
Paper 


Attitude of the Pulp and Paper Conservation Section, 





War Industries 


Board 


ALENDAR printers, when it 

comes to economy in the use 
of paper, are to have an experi- 
ence similar to that of the cata- 
logue users—that is, the compul- 
sory curtailment will be less than 
it had been feared would be nec- 
essary. It will be remembered 
that the mail-order houses, after 
facing rumors that they would be 
called. upon for a cut of 25 per 
cent in catalogue paper tonnage, 
found that the War Industries 
Board would be satisfied with a 
cut of 10 per cent for the next 
six months and 20 per cent after 
that. Calendar manufacturers 
were confronted at the beginning 
of negotiations with a wish on the 
part of Uncle Sam that they 
should cut paper consumption 60 
per cent and a strong hint that 
a reduction of 40 per cent would 
probably be the least sacrifice that 
could be accepted. It will turn 
out, however, that the calendar 
makers will have to curtail only 
25 per cent—the “average” set for 
all paper users. 

No orders have as yet gone out 
from the Pulp and Paper Section 
with respect to the new rationing 
arrangement for the calendar trade 
but probably the formal notice will 
not be delayed for more than a 
few days. The calendar men won 
their point that they be not com- 
pelled to reduce the size or alter 
the form of calendars, thereby in- 
suring the preservation of the ad- 
vertising prestige of those calen- 
dars that during a period of years 
have been’ rendered familiar 
through perpetuation of a distinc- 
tive style. Instead, the calendar 
trade will undertake to attain the 
ends of paper conservation by 
making use of stock of a lighter 
weight. 

For calendar pads there will be 
used henceforth (that is, in the 
calendar for the year 1920) forty- 
pound paper instead of the fifty- 
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pound or sixty-pound weights that 
have been used heretofore. For 
backs 100-pound stock will be sub- 
stituted for the 120- pound and 140- 
pound stock that has been gen- 
erally used in the past. For covers 
the new schedule will call for 
eighty-pound instead of 120- 
pound stock. Matt board will be 
forty-point instead of fifty-six- 
point; counter blanks will be 
eighteen-point instead of twenty- 
four point; and so on through the 
specifications. 

Director T. E. Donnelley, of the 
Pulp and Paper Section, asks 
PrinTERS’ INK to point out to ad- 
vertisers that no consumer of 
paper, whatever the mediums in- 
volved, is doing the nation any 
kindness by refusing to make use 
of paper already made up or on 
hand simply because it does not 
conform to the new _ standards 
agreed upon at Washington. On 
this subject, he said: 

“The adopting of new standards 
has resulted in mills and dealers 
having on hand, quantities of ob- 
solete grades, colors, sizes and 
weights. The use of these stock 
papers will be in harmony with 
the spirit of the Regulations, al- 
though the sizes, weights and 
colors may not conform thereto. 

“We strongly recommend to 
consumers that they use such 
stock.as a real measure of con- 
servation as it releases invested 
capital and such use will make un- 
necessary the production of equiv- 
alent additional tonnage and there- 
by effect a saving of coal, labor, 
material and transportation.” 





Messing Quits Hearst Paper 


A. H. Messing has resigned as pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer. His future plans have not yet 
been announced. J. A ickson, for- 
merly of the Chicago office of the 
Youth’s Companion, has been made as- 
sociate publisher and advertising di- 
rector of the Herald and Examiner. 
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f is notable,that during, 
pa rai | 
t iness 
He Agenca has ps 
each two-fold. over 
that of ‘the preceding twelve- 
month 
— and that its total of 1 —_ 
$1,000,000 for the curren 
year includes appropri- 
ations of many American 
business houses. 
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Shortest Cut to the 
Tractor Market 


Manufacturers of Tractors, Tractor Parts and Ac- 
cessories desiring to enter the tractor market or 
maintain an influence in this rapidly expanding field 
are selecting the Implement & Tractor Trade Jour- 
nal to head their lists. 


Many comprehensive investigations have resulted in 
giving this publication an unquestioned leadership. 
Based upon the strength of facts discovered, the Im- 
plement & Tractor Trade Journal was accorded the 
largest volume of advertising of papers in its field in 


1916 and 1917. 


The Implement & Tractor Trade Journal reaches 
the Tractor Manufacturers of the United States, 
and the tractor machinery dealers in the largest buy- 
ing territory—the Great Central West. 


The Implement & Tractor Trade Journal has al- 
ways led the field. It was the first to publish a 
tractor data book, known internationally as the Co- 
operative Tractor Catalog; the first to use art covers 
in colors; the first and only trade publication to use 
space in leading farm papers educating farmers to 
use tractors and farm with power. 


Implem nt & Iractor 


rade Journal 


Established 1886 
KANSAS CITY OMAHA MINNEAPOLIS 


New York OFfFice: 
205 Postat TELEGRAPH BLpc. 





Our COOPERATIVE TRACTOR CATALOG contains illustra- 
tions and complete tabulated specifications of all tractors, as well 
as a wealth of tractor and power-farming machinery data. Adver- 
tising is now being received for the fourth annual edition. 
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Are We Losing Our Good Business 


Manners P 


The Value of Courtesy in Business and Its Relation to Success in 
Advertising 


By J. J. Geisinger 


OURTESY in business is so 

closely related to success in 
advertising that even the slightest 
indication of a relaxation in .this 
particular is very disturbing and 
distressing to advertising men. 

There has been no embargo on 
courtesy in business; no curtail- 
ment of the raw material; no re- 
striction of any kind and yet there 
seems to be evidence of a growing 
shortage in this all-profitable com- 
modity. Naturally, if one is work- 
ing under an unusual strain; if 
uncertainty is in the air; if there 
is an over-demand for something 
that cannot be supplied; if rules 
and regulations change from day 
to day with no clue as to what to- 
morrow may bring forth, it is not 
surprising if we all have edgy 
nerves, and that impatience or 
peevishness may be taken for dis- 
courtesy. 

But common courtesy in busi- 
ness is such an invaluable asset 
that it behooves everyone in busi- 
hess to guard it now with more 
zealous care than ever before. It 
must be remembered that every- 
one has had an extra pound or 
ton added to their own burdens 
and that trifling or thoughtless 
discourtesies are likely to be re- 
sented, whereas in normal times 
they might have been passed with- 
out notice. 

Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads, has discovered 
this germ of the non-courtesy dis- 
ease among railroad employees, 
and is endeavoring to isolate and 
eradicate it. If the Directors-Gen- 
eral of every. business would fol- 
low the example of Mr. McAdoo, 
and see that the policy was actual- 
ly carried out, he would be pro- 
viding insurance of inestimable 
value against future loss of pres- 
tige and public good will. 

The writer recently telephoned 


the retail department of a cele- 
brated automobile tire for inner 
tubes, the merit of which they 
have extensively advertised. 

“Haven’t got ’em,” was the short 
reply in a resentful voice. 

“Have you tubes of any kind,” 
was the next question. 

“Yes, we got some so and sos.” 

“What’s the price of the so and 
sos?” 

“Can’t quote prices over the 
phone”—and the transaction was 
ended. 


GOOD WILL GOES GLIMMERING 


It was not so much what was 
said, but the manner of saying it 
that left a bad sting. More so, 
perhaps, because the writer had 
been sold by the advertising of 
this concern, and used its tires 
exclusively. Before the war, when 
tires were plentiful and competi- 
tion keen, they would have ex- 
pressed regret at not having in 
stock the tubes desired, and sug- 
gested the other tubes, which in 
reality are just as good, given the 
price, and said, “Thank you” for 
the order. But now their sales- 
men have been stung by the don’t- 
care-a-damn bug! 

Of course, it was not the presi- 
dent of the company at the other 
end of the line. It may have been 
a conscientious objector or a pa- 
cifist who was peeved at the pros- 
pect of going to war, but, who- 
ever it was, he was doing his best 
to nullify the value of a fortune 
in advertising. 

An inquiry at the collar counter 
of one of the largest department 
stores for a certain style of Ar- 
row collar elicited the response, 
“Ain’t got ’em,” and the slacker 
salesman deliberately turned and 
walked away. The term “slacker” 
is here used deliberately and pur- 
posely, because, if he had not been 
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a slacker at heart he would have 
tried to do his bit by supporting 
the business with at least the com- 
mon garden variety of courtesy, 
and, perhaps, throwing in a smile 
for good measure. 

A visit to the retail distributing 
store of one of the most widely 
advertised shoes for men disclosed 
such an absolute void of interest 
in fitting the foot, or making a 
sale that the recollection is too 
distressing to go into details ex- 
cepting that the power of adver- 
tising in selling the trade-mark of 
that shoe is being partly annulled 
by the indifference of that sales- 
man. 

These are not isolated cases. 
The railroad employees have no 
monopoly on discourtesy. You 
find it in the most unexpected 
places; and the women who are 
taking men’s places in business are 
proving not entirely immune to 
the attack of the plague. 

If there was ever a time to 
maintain good will and create new 
good will it is right now and from 
now on. When we have eradi- 
cated the deadly germ in german, 
and the Unter Den Linden is 
posted with 24-sheets of Nut 
Tootsie Rolls and Ricoro cigars, 
there will be an end rush for busi- 
ness that wiil make a Harvard- 
Yale affair seem like a Quaker 
promenade on meeting day. Then 
the advertisers and merchants who 
are now permitting little discour- 
tesies to kill their business will 
wonder what has become of their 
good will and old friends. 

Remember, this is the day of 
the business smile in word and 
manner. Cultivate and nurse it. 
Acquire it yourself; educate your 
employees in its value to them 
and to you. There is no better 
help to advertising and it costs 
nothing. So for the sake of good 
advertising and good business, 
Smile, Smile, Smile! 


| e 7 ‘ 
Choosing Her New Car 
The First Lady.—My husband wired 
me from Paris on my birthday asking 
whether he should buy me a Rembrandt 
or a Titian. Now, which would you 
have? 


Second Lady.—Well, as far as that 


goes, any of those French cars are pret- 
Sketch. 


ty good.- 
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French Government Operates 


Restaurants 

High restaurant prices are being felt 
in France and England as well as in 
this country. According to the New 
York Journal of Commerce, the idea o 
overcoming the high cost of food by 
national co-operative restaurants has 
taken a firm hold on Paris as well a; 
London, and a catering specialist has 
been Me A in the French capi- 
tal to organize ten popular restaurants, 
each containing 1,000 seats, where meals 
may be obtained for the small sum of 
one and one-half francs. 

“It is’ estimated that even by paying 
full Wholesale controlled Prices for sup- 
plies,” says this report, “these restau- 
te will be able, without loss, to sup- 
ply a four-ounce portion of boneless 
meat and vegetables, besides soup, or 
an hors d’oeuvre and bread.’ 


“Hiring and Firing” Important 
Just Now 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS GENERAL Exectric Co, 
MinneEAPOLIsS, Minn., Oct. 17, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am very glad indeed that you an- 
swered my inquiry regarding the cost of 
hiring and firing as you did by an arti- 
cle in Printers’ INK, as this subject 
most certainly is of vital importance to 
practically every employer in these days 
of high costs. 

Printers’ INK is rendering a wonder- 
ful service these days in _ publishing 
such material, and it is very gratifying 
to know that correct data and authori- 
tative information are available to the 
commercial interests of the country 
through the medium of your periodical. 

T. H. Kerrve. 


Hosiery Mills Ask Dealers’ 
Help in Paper Saving 
“Save Your Boxes” is the admonish- 
ment of the Durham Hosiery Mills, 
Durham, N. C., in business paper ad- 

ver ‘tising. 

‘As a war measure,” it is said, “the 
Gomera has asked us to conserve 
cardboard and shipping space. In order 
to accomplish this conservation, it will 
be necessary for a time to pack our 
hosiery in bundles, in part. ou are 
urged ,to save your Durable-Durham 
Boxes’ and protect them for future use 
in window displays and on your shelves.” 


Death of Charles H. Johnson 


Charles H. Johnson, a member of the 
siege come of George Batten Company, 
Inc., New York, died at his home in 
Bayside, L. I., on October 16, of pneu: 
monia. He was formerly with the Bos 
ton office of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, and about a year ago joined the 
Batten company as a representative. 


William E. Cox, formerly advertising 
manager of Canadian Courier, Toronto, 
has joined the Norris Patterson Adver- 
tising Agency of Toronto. 
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The Oldest and 
Foremost Paper 
of Baltimore, Md. 


THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


(Morning) 
Established 1773 





The Fastest Growing 


Afternoon Paper 
of Baltimore, Md. 


THE BALTIMORE STAR 





Circulation, Character 
and Influence 





For Information Address 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


MMAR SRS, 1. ooo sa 5S. 54 6 5d BA AA Ane MET OM A ale sd Cane New York, N. Y. 
; 28 E. Jackson Boulevar« | RAPT ear tet tek ery rea era Chicago, Ill. 
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>| Amount of money spent per farm in Ad- 
vertising in the leading journals 
of Western Canada: 


Household Farm Implements 
Goods Tractors and Machinery Autos Food Clothing 


32%c. 26%4c. 30'4c. 14c. 8%c. 7c. 





This you must admit, is actually and comparatively 
| insufficient effort to devote to a market with the 
| buying power which the Provinces of Manitoba, 
| Alberta and Saskatchewan possess. 





Most retail stores are located and operated to supply 
his needs—are dependent upon his trade for their busi- 
ness. 


| 65% of the population of these Provinces live on farms. 


You can reach the Western Far- 
mers by advertising in the mediums 
they subscribe to and read—the 
Farm Journals of Western Canada 
listed in this advertisement. . It is 
the advertisements these journals 
carry that largely influence ‘his 
buying operations. 
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The Pertodical Publishers’ 
Service Bureau, Incorporated. 


**The Cook Organization” 
95 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


HILE the Cook or- 

ganization has eighty 
of its finest in war service, 
its capacity of 2,000,000 
verified paid subscriptions a 
year is maintained, and its 
volume of business steadily 
increases. 

Many publishers, who for- 
merly depended solely upon 
their own efforts to sell sub- 
scriptions, have recently in- 
vited the co-operation of 
The Cook Organization. 

Conditions imposed by 
the war have made _ pub- 
lishers realize the neces- 
sity for employing the most 
certain, and the least costly 
selling methods that can 
bring them volume with a 
fixed and absolutely -de- 
pendable net—in dollars 
and cents, not in mere fig- 
ures—and a bigger net than 
is possible through any in- 
dividual effort. 

The Cook Organization 
was established in 1909. 

It- was founded on the 
principle that, while editing 
and -publishing a magazine 
may be a profession, or an 
art, or a science, the sell- 
ing -of a magazine is pure 
merchandising, subject to 
the same laws that govern 
the sale of any other com- 
modity to the consumer. 

The Cook Organization 
has done more to standard- 


ize, to dignify, the selling 
of magazine subscriptions 
than any other influence. 

It has shown the way to 
legitimate, conservative 
methods of merchandising 
the publisher’s product. 

It has demonstrated to 
publishers the value of 
their own product. 

It has’ proved,that maga- 
zines -can be sold on their 
merit — their intrinsic 
worth, 

It has upheld the highest 
prices, which at best are 
lower than they should be, 
and has educated the pub- 
lic to pay them. 

In addition to selling 
subscriptions, it‘ gives pub- 
lishers a direct personal 
service that.is possible only 
through Cook Organization 
methods. 

It has accomplished these 
things through’ branch of- 
fices covering the whole 
United States, with care- 
fully supervised and di- 
rected personal _ solicita- 
tion; all-of which is con- 
trolled by a large corps of 
trained auditors and ex- 
perts in organization, at 
such large expense as could 
be justified only by the’ re- 
markable results attained. 

The Periodical Publish- 
ers’ Service Bureau can in- 
crease its present capacity. 


GEORGE E.:Cook, 


President. 
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The Status of Railway 
Supply Advertising 





Federal Railroad Administration 
Denies That It Does Not Favor 
Advertising .of Supplies—How 
Standardized Equipment Is Like- 
ly to Effect Advertising of Sup- 
ply Manufacturers 





Special Washington Correspondence 

F interests within the United 

States Railroad Administration 
are bringing to bear, privately, in- 
fluence against the advertising of 
railway supplies, they will not ac- 
knowledge the corn publicly. This 
question in all its phases was 
taken up by Printers’ INK with 
Henry B. Spencer, Chairman of 
the Central Advisory Purchasing 
Commission of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, to whose committee 
has been ascribed, in current re- 
port, whatever discouragement of 
railway supply advertising is sup- 
posed to have come from Wash- 
ington. His statements in ex- 
planation of the situation were 
plainly intended to establish for 
the Advisory Commission an alibi 
on the score of interference with 
the rights of private advertisers. 

Chairman Spencer’s expressions 
for Printers’ INK permit of no 
other conclusion than that if any 
advertiser has gained the impres- 
sion that the Advisory Purchas- 
ing Commission is endeavoring to 
hold him back in his campaign in 
business papers or elsewhere he 
has misinterpreted the situation. 
Repeatedly in answer to the same 
general question, phrased as from 
different angles, did Mr. Spencer 
declare in effect that the adver- 
tising of railway supplies was a 
matter for the judgment of the 
manufacturer or seller and that 
the Advisory Commission has not 
attempted to interfere one way or 
the other. 

Such disclaimers were made by 
the Railroad Administration of- 
ficial after it had been explained 
to him that there is an impression 
in certain quarters in advertising 
circles that the Railroad Admin- 
istration is, through some of its 
departments, antagonistic to ad- 
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vertising. There was also pointed 
out to him that specific rumors to 
this same purport are in circula- 
tion, as, for example the one to 
the effect that Chairman Spencer, 
when shown recently a half-page 
advertisement in a railway paper, 
had commented to the effect that 
probably less space could have 
been used. In refutation it was 
insisted by the Chairman that 
neither he nor his Commission has 
adopted a censorial policy or an 
attitude in discouragement of ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Spencer was asked whether 
there is a feeling on the part of 
the Advisory Commission that 
under Government control of rail- 
roads there would be less oppor- 
tunity for competitive selling of 
railway supplies and_ possibly, 
therefore, less incentive for ad- 
vertising. .The Chairman dis- 
claimed allegiance to any such 
logic. On the contrary he took 
the position that there will al- 
ways be opportunity for railway 
supply advertising, as a means to 
influence individual selection and 
indicative of the scope of this he 
pointed out that there are in the 
railroad administrative field . to- 
day between 300 and 400 purchas- 
ing units and between 700,000 and 
800,000 individuals whose personal 
preferences constitute factors in 
selection. 


EVEN STANDARDIZED ARTICLES MAY 
WELL BE ADVERTISED 


Chairman Spencer did acknowl- 
edge, however, in the course of 
the conversation that the policy of 
standardization of equipment and 
supplies upon which the Railroad 
Administration has recently en- 
tered, may, in some _ instances, 
raise the question whether adver- 
tising is worth while. He re- 
marked that there might be times 
when advertising for supply busi- 
ness would be a waste of white 
paper and printers’ ink, but he 
went on to say that if an adver- 
tiser saw fit to buy space under 
such circumstances the Railroad 
Administration would not seek to 
deter him. He also conceded that 
it will be entirely logical for a 
manufacturer of a standardized 
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supply article to advertise that ar- 
ticle no matter whether he alone 
manufactures it or whether he ‘is 
one of several manufacturers. In 
commenting on the desire of the 
Railroad Administration to se- 
cure as standards, in so far as 
possible, unpatented articles, he 
cited the fact that car wheels are 
unpatented and yet all the leading 
manufacturers of car wheels ad- 
vertise and have done so for 
years. 

Enough was gathered from 
Chairman Spencer’s remarks about 
standardization of equipment and 
supplies to indicate that just here 
is the pivot on which is balanced 
the future of railway supply .ad- 
vertising. As yet, standardization 
under Governmental auspices is in 
its early stages so that the ultimate 
effect must remain more or less a 
matter of conjecture. However, 
the Railroad Administration has 
adopted standardized box cars 
and locomotives and has indicated 
that standardization will be car- 
ried right down the line to minor 
articles of equipment, not stopping 
at patented. specialties, though ob- 
viously in such cases special ar- 
rangements will be necessary if 
manufacture is to be carried on 
in factories other than the plant 
of the originator or patent holder. 

Where the rub will come is that 
while a certain amount of latitude 
is allowed to the purchasing agen- 
cies of the various individual rail- 
roads or systems throughout the 
country, it is the policy of the 
Railroad Administration to hold 
all purchasers to standardized ar- 
ticles where standards have been 
established. At present, for in- 
stance, we have the order at 
Washington that no road must go 
outside the range of Governmental 
standards in the purchase of loco- 
motives. On the other hand, if 
the policy with respect to locomo- 
tives can be taken as a criterion, 
it will be the policy of the Rail- 
road Administration not to prac- 
tice standardization within narrow 
limits but to approve as standards 


a sufficient range of sizes, styles, — 


models, etc., to meet varying re- 
quirements and to permit the ex- 
ercise within reasonable limits of 
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personal taste or individual pref- 
erence. 

It is this range of product 
within the confines of standardiza- 
tion that it is presumed will af- 
ford a certain opportunity for ad- 
vertising. Similarly, just as is the 
case with war-time flour or any 
other standardized product, ad- 
vertising must be relied upon to 
indicate origin with the imputa- 
tion of skill in manufacture that 
may attach to the output of a 
long-established firm or one of es- 
tablished reputation in its line. As 
Chairman Spencer remarked: “If 
we have standardized lanterns on 
the railroads and the demand is 
for this type, a manufacturer may ' 
desire to advertise to acquaint the 
railroad public with the fact that 
he makes the standard lantern.” 

In spite of the insistence of the 
Central Advisory Purchasing 
Commission that it is not attempt- 
ing to dictate to private adver- 
tisers with respect to the char- 
acter’ or extent of their adver- 
tising, the Printers’ INK repre- 
sentative left Chairman Spencer’s 
office with the impression that the 
railway supply field is one of the 
quarters in which to look for-de- 
cision of one of the big issues 
of the hour—the effect upon ad- 
vertising of standardization in 
manufacture. Apparently only 
the return of the railroads to 
private management at a compara- 
tively early date can frustrate the 
working out of the issue in this 
quarter and apparently the Fed- 
eral managers are going forward 
on the assumption that railroad 
control is to be in their hands for 
a long time to come. 


Joins Class Journal Company 


Nora H. Golden, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Lane Bryant, Inc., New 
York, and previously connected with 
Vogue and Danity Fair of that city, has 
joined the staff of the Advertising Serv- 
ice Bureau of The Class Journal Com- 
pany, also of New York. 


R. Y. MacLean, formerly with Every- 
woman’s World, Toronto, and more re 
cently with Grace Motors, Limited, of | 
the same city, has returned to Every- 
woman’s World in his old capacity as 
Toronto representative. 
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reading Anew 
The Business 


Needle | 


mong important businesses 
which have decreed that “‘Advertis- 
ing Service Headquarters” should 
be entrusted with their appropria- 
tions during this era of changing 
conditions, are 


A Belting Manufacturer —Founded in 1770 
A Clock Manufacturer —Founded in 1807 
A Webbing Manufacturer—Founded in 18 30 
A Steel Manufacturer —Founded in 18 32 
A Lamp Manufacturer —Founded in 1844 
A Soap Manufacturer -—Founded in 1857 
AnImplement Manuf’r —Founded in 1865 


The decisions of New England Industries 
which have had a steady development for 
from 53 to 148 years would seem a good 
index to go by when the selection of an 
agency becomes advisable. 


‘The Manternach Company 
cAdrertisin Age nts 


Hartford, Oonnecticut 
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We are impressed with the tremendous responsi- 
bility resting on a publication that is subscribed to 
and believed in by more than eight hundred thou- EE 
sand farm families. ., 
perce : the sal 
In the matter of the use of building material, we of ma: 
feel that our advice should be based on the com- My hA 
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Government, the agricultural colleges, the manu- —_ 
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the conservation of food and feed and the preser- oa 
vation of the morale of the farm family and the Let 
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Thruout the coming months our readers will reap gh 
the benefit of this conference of experts. When ay 
they buy building material they will be definitely oo 
influenced by our editorial advice based on the ee hi 
deliberations of this conference. for tl 
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ee Work That a “Service” Sates: 


man Has to Do 


How a Third of a Century of Advertising Has Made Heat Regulation a 
Necessity 


By Arthur Hallam 


EEPING the product going 

and the buyer satisfied after 

the sale has been made is the crux 
of many an advertiser’s job. 

We find a very good example 
of this type of merchandising in 
the case of the Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Company. This con- 
cern is one of the old faithfuls in 
the advertising field, for it has 
never missed a year since it began 
over thirty years ago. Its propo- 
sition is strictly one of service 
selling. The people who buy its 
regulator are interested only in the 
comfort and convenience that the 
device affords them. The moment 
it fails to give the service for 
which it was bought, it loses all 
value to them. The company’s 
salesmen are the means through 
which the company maintains the 
service that it has sold. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Jiggs 
has just crawled out of bed on a 
January morning, when winter is 
at its frosty best, only to find 
that the fire in the furnace is as 
dead as Pharaoh—and all because 
his heat regulator has failed to 
work. He curses the fire, the coal 
company and the heating con- 
tractor that put the regulator in; 
but his best epithets are reserved 
for the company that has the 
nerve to perpetrate such a con- 
traption on an unsuspecting pub- 
lic. So he disconnects the regu- 
lator chains from his drafts, 
builds the fire again, and on the 
way down town notifies friend 
contractor to come up and see if 
he can make the blamed thing 
work, or else take it out. 

Fitter Frank arrives at the Jiggs 
home—but he never did under- 
stand those electric motor things 
very well anyway, and he can’t 
make it work either. 

So the matter stands, and as 


on Heat Regulator Co. unfold 





the mercurial thermometer hov- 
ers around the bulb, the standing 
of the company, in that particular 
locality at least, approaches closer 
to absolute zero. But, fortunately, 
about this time one: of the sales- 
men from the company’s nearest 
branch office happens to drop into 
Fitter Frank’s shop. No sooner 
is he seen than he is rushed over © 
to Mr. Jiggs’ basement. Being a 
trained technician in both heat 
regulation and electricity, he lo- 
cates the difficulty in an instant. 

It so happens that there are 
three wires leading to the mo- 
tor that operates the draft, and 
to be sure that there is no con- 
fusion in the connections, these 
wires are wrapped with red, 
white and blue cord, while the 
binding posts to which they are 
to be attached are painted red, 
white and blue, respectively. Fit- 
ter Frank’s helper, in putting in 
the regulator, was not aware of 
the meaning of the signs. He 
attached the blue wire where the 
red one ought to be. So, of 
course, the motor didn’t work. 
It takes but a moment to make 
the proper adjustment, which puts 
the mechanism in complete run- 
ning order once more. After 
making several thorough tests, the 
salesman resells Mrs. Jiggs, vis- 
its Mr. Jiggs and gets his O. K. 
and before leaving makes them 
feel that the proposition is worth 
recommending after all. This 
accomplished, he tops off a good 
day’s work by checking up a half- 
dozen prospective builders with 
Fitter Frank, getting the latter to 
agree to recommend heat regula- 
tors to them if he lands the 
work. 

Thus does the real mission of 
the sales force of the Minneap- 
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itself. Strictly speaking, these 
men are not professional “order- 
takers” at all, but service sales- 
men. That is, they sell the serv- 
ice of the company, rather than its 
merchandise. The heat regulator 
is a specialty, and a seasonal one 
at that. As a result,-if the men 
did try to cover their expenses by 
direct sales, they would be put to 
it to make the grade. 

For this reason the merchan- 
dising plan has required the solv- 


Coal Saved 
Each Day of 


This amount of coal saved each day will total 
roundly a half a ton a month—certainly econ- 
omy worth while and when at the close of the 
heating season you find your coal bills have 
been lessened 3 tons or more it will certainly 
take the sting out of the high price of fuel. 


This advantage in fire! saving is available in 
its fullest measure if you will wisely install and 


Tf INNEAPOLIS “ 


EAT REGULATOR 


Automatically regulates the drafts 

and dampers at all hours of theday 

and night, holding theconsumption fe. t 

of fuel to just the amount required 4 the 
* to obtain the temperature desired. 


Eliminates heating plant atten- 
tion and worry. Insures comfort, 


health and safety 


i 
Works perfectly with any kind of 

heating plant—hot water, hot air, case to 
steam, vapor or vacuum, burning 


coal or gas. 


Sold by th> heating trade evefy- 
where under a positive guaran 
tee of satisfaction. Send for 
booklet giving details and prices. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn 


2750 Fourth Av. So. 
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COAL-SAVING COPY THAT HAS LATELY BEEN 


PEATURED 


ing of many difficult problems. 
In the first place, they ‘have less 
than a dozen models to offer, and 
inasmuch as the device is prac- 
tically indestructible if properly 
handled, there is little possibility 
of selling more than “one to a 
customer.” Being a specialty, it 
logically ought to be merchan- 
dised in the same manner as is 
done with an adding machine, or 
a check writer, or a cash register. 
Fitter Frank and his fraternity 
know little about either electricity 


or the fine points of heat control, 
and as for the average home. 
builder, he has to pay for so many 
little “extras” anyway, that unless 
he is educated to the need of it, 
he is well satisfied to go without, 
Yet, because the selling price of 
the most elaborate model is only 
about $80, a direct selling organi- 
zation covering the national field 
would be pretty much of a lux- 
ury. So the company has struck 
what seems to be a happy medium 
in the specialty field, 
It has a staff of 
a dozen to fifteen 
men, who take few 
orders, but who spend 
their time from the 
beginning to the end 
the year straight- 
ening out any com- 
plaints that arise, 
calling on architects, 
dealers and prospec- 
tive home builders, 
preaching the 
gospel of heat regu- 
lation up and down 
the land. They fol- 
low the tips given by 
building report 
companies very close- 
ly, so that they are 
able to present their 
practically 
every new _ home- 
builder, whether they 
win the verdict or 
not. 

The company sells 
its goods exclusively 
through _ jobbers. 
Hence, when the in- 
terest that has been 
germinated - by the 
company’s own men finally devel- 
ops into tangible business, the 
jobbers’ salesmen write the orders, 
and the jobbing house carries 
the account. By this means the 
merchandising fences are kept 
intact at a minimum selling ex- 
pense. 

Anyone who has read a heat- 
ing catalogue knows that there 
are a hundred and one little pat 
ent devices contained in its pages, 
for each of which a dozen things 
are claimed by the manufacturefs, 
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and the jobber’s catalogue man 
includes them from force of habit. 
Needless to say, they are rarely 
pushed. In the meantime many 
a manufacturer has worried 
nights and days over how he can 
get the travelers even to mention 
his stuff. Finding it necessary, 
for economic reasons, to market 
through jobbers, the Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator Co. devised what 
it thought was a better plan than 
merely selling to the jobber, who 
in turn attends to the distribution, 
which was the old merchandising 
theory. 

Neither does it operate accord- 
ing to the practice of many spe- 
cialty houses that sell through 
jobbers. The customary pro- 
cedure in the heating and hard- 
ware lines is to sell only to one 
or two jobbers in a given terri- 
tory, and then have a salesman 
from the manufacturer travel in 
turn with the different jobbers’ 
men as they go out over their 
routes. The regular man is ex- 
pected to do the introducing, while 
the special man presents the sell- 
ing arguments. That plan works 
all right with door-springs or fly- 
swatters, where it is not such a 
trick to get a dealer to put in at 
least a dozen for display, but it 
is a little different in the heating 
line. In this business there are 
few items that can be stocked to 
any extent, on account of the fact 
that almost every building job has 
different specifications, and it is, 
therefore, almost impossible to 
forecast the dealer’s needs. The 
Minneapolis company is impartial. 
It sells to any jobber that cares 
to send in an order. Naturally it 
has to do most of the active sales 
promotion, but there is also a con- 
stant effort to educate the jobber 
and his salesmen in more con- 
structive salesmanship. 


COMPANY WINS OUT BY MAKING 
MODEST CLAIMS 


A popular requirement of a heat 
regulator, like a carburetor at- 
tachment, has been (in the minds 
of some manufacturers) that it 
Should save fabulous amounts of 
fuel. Had the company in its in- 
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ception made extravagant claims 
it probably would not be alive to- 
day, for, failing to live up to the 
claims, it would have been forced 
out of business by public opinion. 
You who have stoked a house- 
heating plant know that saving 
fuel may depend as much on the 
man who tends the fire as any- 
thing else. A good fireman can 
save fuel for himself without a 
regulator, but he can save more 
with one. So the general appeal 
has .been, not fuel saving, but the 
comfort and convenience to be 
gained when one is relieved of 
most of the worry of keeping the 
fire going. However, on account 
of the agitation last year by the 
Fuel Administration, the economy 
note was struck for the first time, 
and because people’s minds were 
on the subject, the effect was tell- 
ing. Contractors’ reports showed 
an actual decline in building op- 
erations of about 50 per cent, 
while the business of the com- 
pany increased some 15 per cent, 
being conclusive proof that the 
machines were being installed in 
old houses, and hence that the 
advertising was getting across. 


BUSINESS KEEPS UP DESPITE NO NEW 
BUILDING 


Here again the company’s mer- 
chandising plan has vindicated 
itself. The different manufac- 
turers of plumbing and heating 
materials, experiencing a heavy 
decline in. business on account of 
the cessation of home building, 
have attempted to develop the 
salesmanship spirit among plumb- 
ers to get them to séll new mod- 
els of fixtures in old houses, to 
make the houses modern in all 
respects. To make a plan of this 
kind succeed requires salesman- 
ship of a high order, and it has 
not been forthcoming, either from 
the plumbers themselves or the 
jobbers’ salesmen. ‘To meet this 
situation the “trade extension 
movement,” as described in 
the July 25th issue of PRINTERS’ 
InK by Daniel Louis Hanson, was 
organized. Yet the Minneapolis 
company, being. inherently pre- 
pared to meet such an emergency, 
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merely turned its sales crew loose 
on a different tack, and the deed 
was done. Inasmuch as their 
work has been educational from 
the start, it was not much more 
of a trick to administer propa- 
ganda to owners of homes already 
built than it had been-to work on 
owners whose homes were in the 
process. of erection. The results 
are indicated by the 15 per cent 
increase. 

Thus do we see how esserttial 
the rendering of service has been 
to the successful development of 
the business. Though the advan- 
tages of proper heat control are 
many, they are not apparent un- 
less the machine is in good work- 
ing order. As is the case with all 
merchandise, a satisfactory regu- 
lator has proved the best adver- 
tisement. Realizing this axiom, 
when the company took over the 
Howard Thermostat Company, of 
Oswego, N. Y., it did so, not so 
much to get the good will of the 
business as to boost the cause of 
heat regulation generally, which it 
could do by keeping the ther- 
mostats in running order that the 
Howard people had _ already 
placed. 


MAKES REGULATION A NECESSITY 


When this Minneapolis com- 
pany started its advertising a third 
of a century ago heat regulation 
consisted mainly of a system of 
chains connected more or less in- 
geniously with the check and 
draft, operated by hand. The 
company’s patents were on an out- 
fit operated electrically, so the 
concern was called “The Electric 
Heat Regulator Co.” However, 
the trade referred to it so con- 
stantly as the “Minneapolis Reg- 
ulator” that they eventually bowed 
to habit and took the latter name 
officially. The slogan used to be 
“The heart of the heating plant,” 
but of late there have been so 
many throbbing “hearts” of vari- 
ous devices in advertising that the 
family got too numerous, and the 
originators have laid the phrase 
on the shelf. 

The measure of the company’s 
success as advertiser and mer- 
chandiser can be judged by the 
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fact that it has over a quarter 
million machines in - operation; 
that it has held this volume in 
spite of the fact that the basic 
patents on the machine have long 
since expired. Furthermore, like 
the bath-tub people, the company 
has advertised heat regulation in- 
to being a national necessity, for 
when they began it was prac- 
tically unknown. 

The Minneapolis Heat Regu- 
lating Company’s advertising sea- 
son has usually been from: Sep- 
tember to January for the con- 
sumer and early spring for the 
architect and builder. In reach- 
ing the home owner, magazines 
have been used almost entirely, 
although the newspapers have 
been used in Chicago for the last 
two years, and in St. Louis and 
Cleveland this last year. The 
usual kind of helps . has. always 
been furnished to the dealer. 

The company has not used large 
space, but it has kept hammering 
away consistently. Lately, how- 
ever, the size of its space has 
been increased.. The copy has 
been purely educational. It is not 
planned to develop a large num- 
ber of inquiries, but those that 
are received are followed up thor- 
oughly. 

Its trade outlet in the past has 
been the heating contractor. How- 
ever, there was no particular rea- 
son for this practice except that 
the heating man was supposed to 
“get to” the ultimate consumer at 
the psychological moment, nafne- 
ly, when he was installing a new 
plant. Yet the amount of. skill 
actually required to put up one of 
the machines is not large, - pro- 
vided you have the necessary in- 
telligence. Realizing this situa- 
tion, the company has of late been 
cultivating the electrical contract- 
ors and jobbers, for an electrician 
can do even a better job of in- 
stalling than the heating man, on 
account of his familiarity with 
motors and wiring. 





New Orleans Women 
Organize Ad Club 


The Woman’s Advertising Club. has 
been organized in New Orleans, with @ 
membership of eighteen. 
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The Farm—Wheat at $2.20 a bushel and a giant 
crop harvested; corn at $1.25—the largest yield of 
years safely in the crib; 100,000 dairy cows in Minne- 
sota alone produce butter fat bringing sixty-five to 
seventy cents a pound; hogs at $20.00; pure-bred live- 
stock of all breeds eagerly in demand at unprecedented 
prices—that’s part of the picture of Northwestern 
farm prosperity. 


The City—Merchandise jobbing houses in St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior are rushed with 
orders; Northwestern factories are working day-and- 
-night shifts; Minnesota’s mines are furnishing 
iron and her mills steel for the Nation’s new ships. 
City retail stores are exceeding all previous records in 
_ sales volumes; city wages are at the high peak of 
history. Northwestern needs and war needs leave 
never an idle wheel or workman, and there is neither 
time nor room for other than prosperity in the urban 
Northwest. 


The Northwestern Small Town shares the pros- 
perity of both city and farm. Today, Northwestern 
small town business is at the high-water mark of its 
commercial history. 


Consider now, what the great Northwest has to offer 
you. The institutions advertised on the following 
pages invite inquiry- and investigation by all adver- 
tisers who seek distribution in a region of unexcelled 
sales opportunity. 
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“The Northwest is Prosperous” 


In Every Great Geographical 
Section of the United States 


One Newspaper 
- Dominates 


Because of its superior news service, 
and because of the unviolated confi- 
dence of the public in its advertising 
columns 


In the Great Northwest 
This Newspaper is--- 


The Minneapolis 
Journal 


- The Minneapolis Journal rigidly 
excludes all questionable and 
patent medicine advertising from 

its columns. 
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Co-operation! 


Synonymous with 


St. Paul Dispatch - Pioneer Press 


National advertisers will find in the SERVICE we 
give them the sort of co-operation that means the 
BEST and QUICKEST distribution of their 
products. 


This co-operation is PRACTICAL. We work with 
you, days at a time, in placing your goods. Our 
methods are successful—because thorough. 


We BLANKET the CITY of ST. PAUL. CON- 
CENTRATION of YOUR advertising in OUR 
newspaper means the biggest returns possible in this 
city of 292,000 people. 


The DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS also covers 
well the field of Southern Minnesota, Western Wis- 


consin, Eastern North and South Dakota, all a part 
of the PROSPEROUS NORTHWEST. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Foreign Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Brunswick Building Peoples Gas Building 
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THE WONDERFUL 


NORTHWEST 





[Editorial in Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin, October 1st] 


IOWA OVER THE TOP 


It used to be said that there 
was not a millionaire or a 
pauper in Iowa. At present 
there is about an equal num- 
ber of both. It is the rich- 
est agricultural State in the 
Union, and has the greatest 
average prosperity, using the 
term in its proper sense. Iowa 
was the first State to go over 
the top in the last Liberty 
Loan, and it unofficially ex- 
ceeded its quota last Satur- 
day when the Fourth Loan 
opened. 

Iowa’s great products are 
corn and hogs; its farms are 
maintained in the highest 
state of excellence, and its 
homes, barns and sheds are 
always well painted. It has 
more automobiles per capita 
than any other State, and is 
always investing its surplus 
money. The people, at least 
the dominant strain, come 
largely of New England stock, 
though several generations re- 
moved through migration to 
New York and Ohio. Thrift, 
love of education, intelligence 
and uprightness are: charac- 
teristics of Iowa. 








It is to them that 





ing its present patri- 


nat tcl |LOaterlog Evening Courier 





otic response. hile 
it has no large cities, and 
seemingly cares for none—al- 
though the State has been in 
the Union for seventy-three 
years—it is well developed in 
the frugality, comfort and 
presrecs of its agricultural 
ife; and in sending more 
than its share of men and 
money for the war, it ac- 
quires at this time a pecu- 
hiarly honorable distinction. 














STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO 


not complete without the 
best part of Inimitable Iowa. 


WATERLOO, IOWA, is the 
capital of the greatest section 
of Iowa; it represents this 
wonderful State’s Intensive 
Manufacturing Quarter, sur- 
rounded by the richest agri- 
culture district. 


WATERLOO, IOWA, is the 
Tractor Center; it is where 
the Wheels Go Round. Money 
making men in all walks of 
life make up Waterloo’s pop- 
ulation—40,000. 


The endorsement of Waterloo 
has been given for 60 years to 


RLOO DAI 


Charter Member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 


7100 net paid in Waterloo 
7500 net paid outside 





A. W. PETERSON 
GENERAL MANAGER 
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‘What of Duluth? 


Situated at the head of navigation on the Great 
Lakes, Duluth just had to be a great city. Gigantic 
tonnage in lumber, grain and ore—materials upon 
which are founded the very existence of mankind— 
are cleared from this port to all parts of the world. 








A city having its being through such industry must 
needs be populated by hardy, substantial men and 
women—practical people who measure up to the 
highest standards of good citizenship. 


The Duluth Herald 


Evening Except Sunday 


is proud to be called a Duluth institution—born of the 
hardy spirit which has created a prosperity that is 
uniform and lasting; a prosperity deep-rooted in the 
very heart of Duluth’s staunch progressiveness. 


37,814 people read the Duluth Herald every day. 
This circulation has been obtained on merit alone, 
without the aid of special inducements, premiunis, 
clubbing offers or other misleading methods. 


The Herald’s circulation is practically confined to an 
80-mile trading radius, concentrated in Duluth proper 
and its suburbs. This circulation taps the buying 
power of a total population—city and suburban—of 
315,000. 


The Herald has many facts of interest for 
the national advertiser on reaching the 
Duluth market. May we serve you? 


The Duluth Herald 


Northwest’s Best Newspaper 
Duluth Minnesota 


La Coste & Maxwell, Publisher’s Representatives 
lew York and Chicago 
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Minneapolis That Has 
and the Tribune That 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Incorporated in 1867. Present population 415,748. City 
and suburban, 450,000. 


Geographical center of North America and in the heart 
of one of the richest agricultural areas in the Universe. 


The milling center of the world and the world’s largest 
cash wheat market. 


Distributing center of the Northwest. Has the largest 
wholesale warehouse west of the Mississippi. 


Financial capital of the Northwest. Home of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, gth District. 49 banks, capital, $24, 
000,000. Bank clearings in 1917, $1,660,622,661. 


Northwest’s manufacturing center—1,400 factories. Value 
of annual products, $25,026,000. 


Railroad center of the Northwest—nine railway systems 
—twenty-six railway lines. 


Home of the University of Minnesota—4,o00 students. 
Art and literary center of the Northwest. $7,000,000 
art museum and private collection. 107 public libraries 
and branches. 87 public schools. 


The cleanest and most healthful large city in North 
America. 


Such is Minneapolis; the metropolis of the great North 
west. The pulsing civic heart of Northwestern industrial, 
educational and social life. 


Che Minne 


The Dominant Newspaf 
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Up with the Northwest 
n Up with Minneapolis 


THE TRIBUNE 


Established in 1867. Circuiation—A. B. C. Publishers’ 
statement, March 31, 1918—Daily, 134,350; Sunday, 
176,181. Published Morning, Evening and Sunday. 
The Tribune circulates in the states of Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Western Wisconsin, Northern Iowa 
and Eastern Montana. 

That the Tribune is the favorite paper of newspaper 
readers of the Northwest is evidenced by the fact that 
the Tribune sells 24,000 more copies each day than any 
other daily newspaper in the Northwest and 75,000 more 
copies on Sunday than any other Sunday newspaper pub- 
lished in the Northwest. ; 

The Tribune carries more want advertisements, more 
cash advertising and sells advertising at a lower rate per 
thousand circulation than any other newspaper published 
in the Northwest. ' 
The Tribune is an all day newspaper. The Morning 
Tribune being the only morning newspaper published in 
Minneapolis. 

The Tribune is the only Sunday newspaper in Minneapolis 
with Associated Press Service. 

Such is the Minneapolis Tribune; a clean newspaper in a 
dean city. 

Publisher, W. J. Murphy; General Manager, C. George 
Krogness; Manager of Advertising, Gerald’ Pierce. East- 
tmrepresentative, J. C. Wilberding, New York; Western 
tepresentative, Guy S. Osborn, Chicago. 
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Great Northwest 
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The Daily News 


St. Paul Minneapolis 


Blankets the Northwest 





Two Newspapers operated as one. Nota 
single copy duplicated. Coverage for the 
two largest cities in the district and surround- 
ing territory for one rate—I19 cents per line. 
Most productive circulation at the lowest 
rate. 


Maintain largest service departments in the 
central northwest. 


Booklet and reports on trade conditions 
upon request. 


Also Publishers of 


The Clover Leaf Weeklies—The St. Paul Rural Weekly and 
The Rural American 


Premier Publicity, Farm and Mail Order Mediums 


~ C. D. BERTOLET 


General Advertising Director 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 1110 BOYCE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Des Moines Newspaper Situation 
BOILED DOWN 


From every angle of newspaper comparison, The 
Register and Tribune absolutely dominate in Des 
- Moines and central Iowa. 


6 Months’ Circulation Averages 


April to September, 1918—as Reported to the Government. 


Daily Register . . . . 67,880 . . 

Evening Tribune. . . hes Combined 118,180 
ugy Capital. .... 64,552 . 

Daily and Sunday News 46,325 \ Combined 110,877 


. Register and Tribune’s circulation ex- 


ceeded Capital and News combined by ..... 7,303 
EE eS eee ee ee 68,861 


6 Months’ Advertising Score 


April to September, 1918 , 


Daily and Sunday Cossbiiad 
Register ..... 2,791,110 lines ‘ Prgporsna' a 
Evening Tribune . . 2,889,922 lines ee 
Daily Capital. . . . 2,639,224 lines Ciceedibeass 
Daily and Sunday 4 a 6 aa ie a 
See 2,275,420 lines ) 77" *20** Snes 


Register and Tribune advertising ex- 
ceeded Capital and News combined by . 766,388 lines 





The Register and Tribune Company 
Des “i — 


I. A. KLEIN, NEW YORK JOHN GLASS, CHICAGO 


Metropolitan Tower People’s Gas Building 
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The Dominant 








DVERTISING records demonstrate with abso 
certainty the leadership of THe Farmer of 
Paul, Minn. in its own territory. 


In 1917 THE Farmer led all localized farm papers of America in voluy 


commercial advertising. 


on THE FarMER by advertisers throughout America. 


Minnesota farm papers shows even greater evidences of leadership. 


TOTAL Commercial Advertising in 
Minnesota Farm Papers, 1917: 


through all classification. 


AUTOMOBILE, Tire and Accessory Ad- 
vertising in Minnesota Farm 
Papers, 1917: 


TRACTOR Advertising in Minnesota 
Farm Papers, 1917: 


BUILDING Material Advertising in 
innesotatFarm Papers, 1917: 


DAIRY Supplies and Barn Equipment 
dvertising in Minnesota Farm 
c Papers, 1917: 


ADVERTISING of Farm Implements and 
Machinery in Minnesota Farm 
Papers, 1917: 


in Minne- 
apers, 1917: 


FOOD Products Advertisin 
sota Farm 


THE FARMER 


Second Minnesota Farm Paper.2 


This is unmistakable evidence of the estimate 9 
Its comparison with 


75,965 


Third Minnesota Farm Paper. .235,74 


This Leadership Extends 


i The following tables indicate 
extent of its advertising dominance in various lines. 


THE FARMER..... 


Second Minnesota Farm Paper.. 
Third Minnesota Farm Paper... 


THE FARMER 


Second Minnesota Farm Paper....14; 
Third Minnesota Farm Paper.. ..13, 


THE FARMER... 


Second Minnesota Farm Paper... 


Third Minnesota Farm Paper... 


THE FARMER 


5,527 


Second Minnesota Farm Paper....3, 
Third Minnesota Farm Paper...... % 


THE FARMER...... 


Second Minnesota Farm Paper....25) 
Third Minnesota Farm Paper.. ...15, 


THE FARMER... 


Second Minnesota Farm Paper... 


Third Minnesota Farm Paper... 


12,485 
51 
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Paper Of This 








OME state advertising is another important test. 
The advertising which any paper carries from its 
own locality gauges its standing with its ‘‘home- 
folks’ —advertisers who are on the ground and 
know local conditions. 


agate lines 
DVERTISING from Minnesota Adver- ‘wr - 
tisers in Minnesota Farm T HE FARMER 
Papers, 1917: — Second Minnesota Farm Paper. . .52,372 
Third Minnesota Farm Paper... .35,614 


918 Volume Keeps Up 


despite war conditions. Do you want later evidence? Here 
are some figures for the first six months of 1918. 


agate lines 
DTAL Commercial Advertising in 7" °° 
Minnesota Farm Papers First THE FARMER. S88) (a 340,423 
Six Months of 1918: — Second Minnesota Farm Paper..139,481 
Third Minnesota Farm Paper... 126,045 


@tha pronounced leadership in advertising volume of all classes leaves little 
btas to the judgment of the advertising world as to the best medium for’ 
ring the Central Northwest. 


AJournalof Agriculture 
ST. PAUL 
Webb Publishing Co., Publishers 


Eastern Representatives, Western Representatives, 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc., STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
381 Fourth Ave., 1341 Conway Bldg., 

New YorK CHICAGO 


EMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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The Superior Telegram Is 
Northern Wisconsin’s Only 
Big Daily Newspaper 


The Superior Telegram covers 165 cities and towns 
in Northern Wisconsin. No other daily newspaper 
has general circulation here—no other big daily is 
published in this field. 


Advertisers cannot cover Superior with Duluth news- 
papers. Superior trade cannot be obtained through 
Duluth distribution. The Telegram reaches 98% of 
Superior homes and 66% of the homes in Superior’s 
trading radius. 


Superior’s population is over 50,000—city and subur- 
ban, 130,000. Superior’s citizens are buying freely 
of life’s necessities and luxuries. The prosperity that 
abounds throughout the Northwest is distinctly evi- 
denced by the increased buying power of Superior’s 
inhabitants. 


Three lines of industry alone are paying over 
$1,000,000 a month to their employes in Superior. 





THE TELEGRAM’S CIRCULATION 


After Oct. 1, 1918, all mail subscribers not paid in 
advance having been cut off as per government orders. 


| ae Tae a ar 8285 Paid Daily 
In Northern Wisconsin.... 6096 Paid Daily 
Other Mail Subscribers.... 1002 Paid Daily 


ERALIAIE ADVANCE 15,383 


(Extras and Daily Noon Edition Not Counted) 





The Superior Telegram 


Northern Wisconsin’s Dominant Newspaper 
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FARM PROSPERITY 


The farmers of the states of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana 


will have 


$750,000,000.00 


more than in 1917 


$50,000,000.00 


of this is due to FARM, STOCK & HOME 
getting twenty cents added to the 1918 
wheat price. 


FARM, STOCK & HOME added at least 


$5,000,000.00 


to the 1917 farm income by forcing a modi- 
fication of the Federal Grain Grades, but 


even as modified they are still robbing the 
farmers, and FARM, STOCK & HOME 
is keeping up the fight. 


oo 
\ | 
GS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“The Foremost Farm Paper of the Northwest’’ 
































REPRESENTATIVES . 
FOREMOST J. C. Billingslea........ 1119 Advertising Building, 
. Chicago, Illinois, 
os pEpkeme BA HI. Billingslea.......... No. 1 Madison Ave .ue, 
~ New York, N. Y. 
EARM PAPERS | wiley 
i / A DD. MCRigmey soi oc vas Post-Dispatch Building, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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CONSERVATION OF PAPER 


For the People 
By the Government 


The War Industries Board at Wash- 
ington put into effect August Ist cer- 
tain regulations relative to weights of 
Book Papers. 


The entire trend of this ruling is for 
lighter weights in Machine Finish, 
Super-Calendered,: English Finish, 
Antique Finish and Coated papers. 


This means a conserving of raw ma- 
terials and coal—an equal amount of 
printing surface per ream of paper and 
the consequent production of a greater 
number of reams within a given time. 


The Seaman Paper Company, through 
its entire national organization, has 
carried out for years this very idea. 
It stands for economy in manufacture 
and its consequent benefit to the con- 
sumer—not only from the standpoint 
of paper cost, but equally as great from 
the standpoint of distribution charges 
on the printed sheet. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Chicago Milwaukee New York 
St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo 
Cincinnati St. Pau Philadelphia 
Western Agents: GENERAL PAPER COMPANY 
Seattle Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 


Builders and distributors of paper for every known use 
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Your Advertisement in 


The Twin City 


Commercial Bulletin 


—a live, progressive weekly journal, going 
to the dry goods merchant, the shoe re- 
tailer, the grocer and the general merchant. 


Or in 


The Hardware T rade 


—an equally progressive trade paper, is- 
sued on alternate Wednesdays, and going 
to the hardware and auto accessory dealer, 
will give you effective introduction to the 
best, most successful and prosperous mer- 
chants in the great and prosperous North- 
west. 


Ours are the only papers of their kind 
published in and for and read extensively 
by the retailers of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Wisconsin, ae 
Nebraska and Upper Iowa. 


Commercial Bulletin - Weekly 
Hardware Trade - Bi-Weekly 





Always glad to give information 
and quote rates 





COMMERCIAL BULLETIN CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS 


AND TRACTORS 


The Only Trade Paper Published in the North- 
west Identified with the Farm Operating 
Equipment Business. 


Reaches the Dealers 


IN THIS 


Billion Dollar Field 


Is their local trade paper and the Official Paper 
of two of the strongest dealers’ associations in 
the country. 





The Government’s Figures: 


TOTAL VALUE OF CROPS OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, RYE, 
CORN AND FLAXSEED 


TE ree TE CP OLET CONE OTOP TCP Tee $439,915,380 
GL Ue + tes ae od aly eabe wen We oo cebu & 338,716,240 
INR i's ss ns Wind eid od bic 04g WP 99 oie y' ve Reda wees 376,169,350 
SES dic oc ca SSNs Race e Sao cic ab Oa eae y Teer eae 89,137,760 


$1,243,938,730 


YIELD (IN BUSHELS) OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, RYE, 
CORN AND FLAXSEED 


I oni curd c'¢ 5 90G.9n4 6 do a's Seen aa seat > 366,198,000 Bushels 
ND aid piv v.ginicidg oo <0,010'4 8 Clete Secie-¥h> 240,575,000 Bushels 
NN Ss a's diego aid 4 456:)'4 6.0 9% » Renee ta 295,156,000 Bushels 
I Sia) Uae He wae eet hsws seals het ae 598 58,633,000 Bushels 

0 ESE ER: OO Gee IO Re ON OR 960,562,000 Bushels 


Our facilities, the product of more than 25 years 
of intimate association with the implement busi- 
ness in this territory, are at your service. 


Correspondence Solicited from Advertisers and 
Advertising Agencies. We co-operate with you. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS AND TRACTORS 


Suite 1018, Lumber Exchange ~ Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FARMER and BREEDER 


Sioux City, lowa 





i eg! covers thorough- 
& _ ly the Golden 
¢..4 Egg Territory— 
¢ southeast- 
2 ern South Da- 
3 kota, southwest- 
Sine ern Minnesota, 





“COLORADO | <X . northeastern Ne- 

L : braska and 
northwestern 
Iowa—a field distinctively its own. Since 1915 this 
section of the northwest has been the prosperity center 
of the United States. 


STANDS HIGH IN ITS OWN FIELD 


That Farmer and Breeder stands high in its own territory 
is best evidenced by generous patronage received from ad- 
vertisers in our immediate field. From 58% to 82% of 
our advertising patronage comes from advertisers located 
west of the Mississippi river, while only from 22% to 35% 
of the business of our competitors comes from advertisers 
located west of the Mississippi. If successful western 
advertisers can use our publication profitably so can east- 
ern advertisers. 


HAS CONCENTRATED CIRCULATION 


Our 80,000 circulation is highly concentrated in the Golden 
Egg Territory. In connection with the purchase of circu- 
lation, remember that an ounce of concentration is worth 
a pound of scatteration. “Take the ounce—it’s cheaper.” 
Rate 45 cents an agate line. 


THE PAPER SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. WRITE FOR 
A SAMPLE COPY 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Chicago Office....G. Logan Payne Co., Marquette Bldg. 
New York Office. .G. Logan Payne Co., Fifth Avenue Bldg. 




















Boston Office,..... G. Logan Payne Co., Publicity Bldg. 
Detroit Office........ G. Logan Payne Co., Kresge Bldg. 
Minneapolis Office.............. R. R. Ring, Palace Bldg. 
Kansas City Office.......... G. F. Dillon, Republic Bldg. 


St. Louis Office............ R. M. Saylor, Chemical Bldg. 
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Northwest 


Let us take this occasion to introduce our 
Northwest manager, Scott Smith. 


Many years ago this company had the 
breadth of vision to see the amazing possi- 
bilities of the Northwest. 


Twelve years ago we established our branch 

_office at Minneapolis to aid in the develop- 
ment of Northwest advertisers seeking 
wider distribution. And also to serve our 
clients from outside this territory in gaining 
distribution in this field. 


For more than twenty-six years our organ- 
. ization has rendered distinguished service in 
advertising and merchandising. 


A number of our most valued clients are 
Northwest concerns. Some we have served 
specifically in this market—others have ex- 
tended their activities to the national field. 





| Critchfield 


& COMPANY 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
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and | 
the Nation 


There is hardly a branch of industry that 
has not profited greatly by our service. 
Small advertisers have grown big — big 
advertisers have grown great. And all have 
contributed much to our experience. 


We now have branches in. New York, 
Boston, Detroit, Minneapolis, co-operating 
with our Chicago staff: 


Our Export Department also offers fertile 
opportunity at this important time to carry 
the advertiser’s activities beyond the 
boundaries of the nation to all parts of 
the world. 


A communication to any of these offices will 
bring immediate action. 


Critcanele, 
& COMPANY 


DETROIT NEW YORK BOSTON 
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of great possible value 


large sales. 


We can help you. 


outside the Northwest. 


moved into specially 


previously occupied. 


to us. 








Intimate Knowledge 
of the 


Great Northwest 


and its market possibilities makes our services 


to you. For fifteen years 


we have studied, at close range, every phase of 
this market, its peculiarities and’ its possibilities. 


With our assistance, hundreds of manufac- 
turers have secured thorough distribution and 
From our 
to appeal to the hearts and pocket-books of the 
prosperous people of this section. , 


experience we know how 


We have the facilities, a 


fully organized agency, efficient in every depart- 
ment. We will gladly work in co-operation with 
the advertising agent of any national advertiser 


The expansion of the Great Northwest is re- 
flected in our own organization. Last month we 


arranged new quarters 


where we have more than double the space 


Put your advertising and selling problem up 
A frank discussion of it by correspond- 
ence or personal interview entails no obligation. 
We may be able to point out to you some un- 
dreamed-of possibilities for your product. 


Mitchell Advertising Agency, Inc. 


806 Mary Place, Minneapolis 
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YES, ‘‘the Northwest is 
prosperous.’’ Bountiful 
crops and high prices for 
several years—and this 
year record-breaking crops A Logi 
of all kinds—have estab- For Ye 
lished the prosperity of or \ 
the Northwest on an unprecedented basis. 
“THE DAKOTA FARMER EMPIR 


that land of “magnificent distanced 


where wheat is raised by townships, 
yet has developed into a diversified fe 
ing section the equal of any——has co 
into its own. This year every crop 
ed reached a maximum production. 
buying power of this Empire—alw 
large in comparison to population4 


jonal . 
part of the peas powef been tremendously increased, 


“The Dakota Farmer Empire 


Is served by one of the outstanding farm papers of the country—THE DAKO 
FARMER. Established in 1881, THE DAKOTA FARMER has “grown up with 
country” and is known, not only as the Home Farm Paper, but as an institution 
Separably linked with the prosperity and progress of its section. 


THE DAKOTA FARMER is “outstanding”: BECAUSE of editorial -motit; 
BECAUSE of its service to subscribers; BECAUSE it carries more commercial 
advertising than any other. semi-monthly farm paper; BECAUSE it carries more 
livestock advertising than any other semi-monthly farm paper; BECAUSE it 
carries a larger total of paid advertising than any other semi-monthly farm 
paper—and it is all clean, high-grade business; BECAUSE it nearly always 
stands close to the “top of the list’ for returns on the advertising investment 


“DAKOTA,” to many, means wheat—and it sure is a wheat country. But do 
know that South Dakota raises much more corn than wheat? Have you noticed} 
the Dakotas and Montana stand in relation to other states in the production of bat 
and flax? And oats? Have you a correct idea as to the meat production? 


Just a word about livestock: Does it not spell prosperity? In the ‘issue of 0 


not columns. October 15th it carried 384 pages of livestock adyertising—and lost nd 
ly 10 pages because it could not be handled, ' 
Manufacturers of meritorious articles can secure live wa 
dealers in “THE DAKOTA FARMER EMPIRE,” especially Ke TIO ‘ 
if the goods are backed by advertising in THE DAKOTA A v 
FARMER. -We are here to serve you. FARM Po) 


aKoTA FARMER \& 


ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


prennennemrmen nc greene 
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1, 1918, THE DAKOTA FARMER carried 214 pages of livestock advertising—PAGip % Millions 


, Minnesota i 
paper. ~ 
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INNESOTA—one of the 
greatest states in the 
Union—is again marketing 
record-breaking _ crops. 
‘““AGAIN’”’ marketing is 
right, because record- 
breaking crops are a habit 
mnesota. Acre for acre, Minnesota 
“ands are the equal of any, and the 
mas an enviable record for consistent 
tion. 
Twin City (Minneapolis and St. 
Wholesale Trade Territory is one 
s neglected by few manufacturers 
jpdbers. The buying power of the 
wantial.farmers of this territory is well 
as is the ability of Twin City dis- 
s to market any meritorious article. 
ch section is served by 


Northwest Farmstead 


lished semi-monthly, and devoted exclusively and intensively to the 
eeds of its chosen field. For years NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD has 
trying the message of better farming to its readers—not in essays by 
chair editors, but by practical discussion of farm problems by those 
e working them out in daily life. 


NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD has always been a “good producer” for its 
rtisers; NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD has consistently been a better ‘‘pro- 
er” each succeeding year; NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD will this year be a 
ter producer” than ever. 


Advertiser—NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD offers you an opportunity to create 
wulate a demand for your product in a territory where distribution is easy and 
he people have the means and the desire to equip their farms for most efficient 
‘7 and their homes with the comforts and conveniences that farmers need and 
led to. Although most of this section is well developed, the needs of the nation 
prices for farm products are rapidly bringing every idle acre into use. 
ed prices for wheat and livestock means an immense production next season, 
ws of millions of dollars will be expended by farmers in new equipment. 


Minnesota is a great livestock state—and NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD is its 
paper. Just now Minnesota has something like 1,400,000 head of beef cattle, 
2,075,000 hogs, and is the fourth dairy state in the Union. 


,, Do not overlook the Twin City Wholesale Trade Ter- 
ritory when planning your sales campaigns—and back them 
up by advertising in NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD. 


NORTHWEs, | 
FARPISTEAD 


MINNEAPOLIS,MINNESOTA 
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Making the Lettering of the Trade- 
name Give Advertising Value 


Stories About the Making of Some Distinctive Names—A Filing System 
for Use 


; By a Commercial Artist 


NEW YORK type expert as- 
sures us that “Type Can Be 
Made to Talk.” 

It is a form of speech pecu- 
liarly difficult and, closely ana- 
lyzed means simply this: 

“Type can be made to take on 
pictorial interest to the eye. It 
may possess qualities entirely 
apart from the compositor’s view- 
point. Both in arrangement and 
in physical makeup it can live in 
an -illustrative sense.” 

The untiring search for “at- 
tention-compelling value” has pro- 
duced new and novel fonts of 
type. An advertiser’s story is 
often told with exquisite charm, 
artistic merit and novelty through 
the medium of innovational type. 
Some conception of the choice 
may be gleaned when we say that 
the ordinary “Type Book” com- 
prises a meagre little volume of 
some 500 pages. 

But it is in display lines that 
even greater cleverness has been 
shown of late. Ten years ago a 
trade name was set in type or 
hand-lettered, with no creative ef- 
fort beyond conventional scrolls— 
usually difficult to read. , 

Now trade names are built to 
endure in the public mind. 

They are made unforgettable 
through employment of shrewd 
pictorial adjuncts, 

Lettering must reflect the very 
bone and.sinew of its message. 

All of which has had a tendency 
to make advertising less monoto- 
nous and infinitely more readable. 

An advertising manager, in 
conference with his agency heads, 
made this significant statement: 

“Hereafter, with all of our lines 
and in all of our advertisements, 
it is my ambition to make every 
detail of type and border assist in 
putting over’ that particular story. 
White space is expensive. If I do 


“ 


not take advantage of these oP, 


portunities I believe I am doing 
an injustice to my people. A trade 
name in plain, every-day lettering 
is not enough; there are so many 
trade names and they all look so 
much alike to the layman. We 
must devise some method of put- 
ting individuality into our trade 
names beyond the mere creating 
of peculiar twists and angles and 
basic forms.” 

A very excellent example of this 
is the astonishingly simple yet ef- 
fective. name plate devised for 
Disston saws. By the addition of 
crisp, saw teeth to the outer rim 
of the letters, that name becomes 
a power in its own right. The 
constant use of the name Disston, 


with the-peculiar, jagged lettering, 


will stamp that word on the mind 
past all effacement. 

The process was simple. “How 
can we give vigor to our name- 
plate?” a member of the organi- 
zation asked. “It’s merely a word 
now ; just letters, strung together.” 
And, by a process of study and 
elimination and many rejected 
suggestions, the really brilliant in- 
spiration came to one man and 
the artist put it in practical, work- 
ing form, 


VISUALIZING CEMENT IN THE NAME 
PLATE 


Cement dealers are enthusiastic 
in their praise of an equally in- 
genious type novelty for the Edi- 
son product. 

What was more obvious than to 
form the name of blocks of ce- 
ment, skilfully welded together, 
yet for twenty-five years no one 
seemed to think of it. The new 
name-plate, whether used in news- 
papers, magazines or posters, is 4 
pictorial visualization of the busi- 
ness. It is virtually an ad in it 
self. It means taking advantage 
of white space down to the very 


tiniest detail. 
4 
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Mr. John A. Dickson 


has been appointed 


Associate Publisher 


and 


Advertising Director 


of the 








M. D. HUNTON OFFICE: 


astan Rageivntative 326 West Madison Street 
1834 Broadway 


New York Chicago 
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This Edison cement display was 
painted on giant displays, and the 
cement blocks were made life- 
size. There is a strength, stability 
and sturdiness to the name that 
is really surprising. 


directly concerned in the building 
of an advertisement. 

Some months ago, PRINTERS’ 
Ink carried a story of stimulating 
the eye and the mind through the 
medium of “speed” in an illus- 
tration. It was 
a constructive ar- 















LISTERINE 


Jeo Tissue Towels 
=)SGOOD LENS 


DIM-A-LITIZ 
SHARE 


cmeRpay 


ticle, for it il- 
lustrated how to 
accomplish _ this. 
Since the appear- 
ance of this ar- 
ticle, its basic 
principles have 
been generously 
adopted and 
adapted. The 
writer aspires to 
put the same 
practical purpose 
in the present 
story, and the fil- 
ing system will 
be found indis- 
pensable. 

On every bot- 
tle of Listerine 
the name is 


glass. This let- 
tering is not 
otherwise dis- 
tinctive. It is a 
plain, unimagina- 
tive block text. 
Experiment de- 
veloped the “glass 


letter” repro- 
duced with this 
article. | Where 


the name Lis- 
terine is used in 
large size, it is 
modelled, with 
air brush, in such 
a fashion as to 
seem raised from 
the paper and is 
a faithful repro- 
duction’ of the 
raised-glass type 








A GROUP OF TRADE NAMES WHOSE DESIGNS ARE SUGGESTIVE 


We shall have more to say, fur- 
ther on, of the need of a filing 
system of lettering, and the great 
constructive help to be derived 
from such a collection. This file 
will prove invaluable to anyone 


of the container. 
This scheme has 
the added advan- 
tage of linking 
up the display name in the body of 
the advertisement with the name 
as it is blown in the bottle. 

The Goodyear people consider 
their trade name display of “Blue 
Streaks” (tires) a material asset. 


raised on the’ 
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White lines were drawn through 
the quite ordinary letters and — 
presto — the name took on ani- 
mation, action, zip and go. It 
dances on the page. It speeds 
before your very eyes. It gives 
new life to every piece of copy 
it adorns—and one wishes to asso- 
ciate tires with the speed thought. 

There is subtlety in the display 
of Sunshine biscuits. These let- 
ters are “built up” and are pre- 
sumably standing in a brilliant 
light, thereby excusing the shadow 
cast ‘from them on the. ground. 
That sunshine idea is “put across” 
instantly. The name becomes ani- 
mated—a unit in fastening the 
name upon the mind. 


LETTERING DENOTES QUALITY 


We commend your attention to 
the very excellent method of in- 
tensifying the drawing power of a 
trade name, as demonstrated in 
the single word “Nice.” It is a 
line of paints and varnishes, and 
one obstacle had to be overcome 
at the start off. The name was an 
unusual—a “fussy” one. But this 
firm has really forced “Nice” into 
the limelight, making the reader 
think only of its smart display. 
Letters formed of the graining of 
wood, -and a hand, with varnish 
brush in the act of applying a coat 
of finish—no conventional type 
could hope to match this resource- 
ful scheme for sheer, unflagging 
eye-interest. You simply can’t 
pass that page without stopping. 

You may not have given the 
matter any thought, but many 
times a seemingly irrelevant line 
of lettering has been drawn with 
deeper significance than merely 
bold display and eccentricity of 
type. There is the ScotTissue 
trade name, for instance. These 
paper towels are made of crinkly, 
crumply paper. Without any at- 
tempt tg reproduce the actual tex- 
ture of the towel, the artist has 
put much of the character of 
rumpled up ScotTissue into the 
name-plate. It is exceedingly dis- 
tinctive without being as pictor- 
ially ambitious as some of its 
neighbors in the advertising sec- 
tion. 

Not long ago an ad man was 
brooding over the trade-mark pos- 
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sibilities of the name “Dim-a-lite,” 
a patent attachment which enables 
the consumer to regulate the 
power of electric light, to turn it 
up or down at will. First off, the 
display name was sketched in out- 
line. Then the real idea came al- 
most by accident. Starting off 
with the first letter plain white, 
the others were shaded gradually, 
until almost full strength black 
was reached in the middle letter— 
“A.” Then the gradation com- 
menced again, terminating in a 
white letter. “Dim-a-lite’s” story 
is really told in its trade name. 
More and more attention is be- 
ing paid to the significance of 
hand-lettered name-plate and cap- 
tion. There is no question that 
this has been brought about by the 
knowledge advertisers have of the 
value of continuity—something 
characteristic, something “pat,” 
something unforgettable. And just 


think—only a few years ago trade- 


mark lettering was made up of 
rather meaningless scrolls and 
flourishes, with very little to dif- 
ferentiate one from another. 

We all know the astounding 
history of zinc—how the pounding 
away in farm journals and busi- 
ness papers, with a glorified pres- 
entation of the single word itself, 
compelled people to think about or 
ask about and wonder about this 
metal who had never given zine a 
second thought before. 

A sturdy campaign has gained 
headway on oak — oak as the 
silent partner of architecture. 
The three letters have been ideal- 
ized in oak itself, giving that one 
short word a sturdy power and 
dignity foreign to previous adver- 
tising along similar lines. 


HOW GOOD TITLES MAY BE FILED 


A system of filing and tabulat- 
ing what has been done in the past 
in this respect, what is being done 
and the various styles, fonts and 
ramifications of hand-drawn let- 
tering is one of the real requisites 
of those engaged in the creation 
of advertising. Such a file is a 
constant inspiration to the user. 
The usual cabinet drawer or unit 
will suffice, but this drawer, hav- 
ing capacity for at least forty in- 
dividual envelopes, should be sep- 
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arate and distinct from all other 
filed data. Each envelope carries 
a descriptive head and in the 
course of a business year, by care- 
ful clipping from all publications, 
each department of lettering can 
fairly bulge with picked examples 
of the best in that particular line. 
Some of these divisions may be as 
follows: 

Novel and Unconventional. 

Architectural. 

Heavy Blacks—Massive. 

Lettering to Suggest the Ultra Artis- 
tic—Effeminate. 

French Old Style. 

Block. 

Eccentric. 

Small Caption Text. 

Crayon Lettering. 

Raised Effects. 

Modelled. 

Striking Display. 

Running Script. 

Variations of Post New and Old 


Ecclesiastical. 

For Distance Reading—Posters, Etc. 

These captions represent only 
the “high spots.” Period lettering 
will cover at least fifteen envel- 
opes, with each class absolutely in- 
dividual, yet each in turn pro- 
ductive of any number of inter- 
esting variations. For the adver- 
tising artist or the agency man 
who is feeling about with a fussy 
client, the file settles many a 
knotty problem. Just the other 
day an entire campaign of over 
thirty full pages hung fire because 
the advertiser could not be pleased 
in the matter of display lettering. 
Back in the corner of his head he 
has a misty idea of what he really 
wanted, but was quite unable to 
visualize it in words. A deplor- 
able number of sketches were sub- 
mitted and as promptly turned 
down. In proportion to the 
trouble taken was the increasing 
impatience of the client. Finally 
someone thought of a lettering 
cabinet across the street in an art 
studio, and Mr. Hard-to-please 
was turned loose in a pasture of 
infinite variety. He grazed lux- 
uriantly for a half-hour and then 
came forth with chuckles of sat- 
isfaction, waving a clipped sheet 
over his head. “Here’s just what 
I want—make the lettering like 
this!” was his exclamation. 

In every envelope there are sep- 
arate cards, upon which styles of 








lettering are neatly mounted. This 
prevents them from being lost or 
misplaced. Also it provides for 
dividing the samples in _ little 
groups, although under one head, 

When a series of advertisements 
—a booklet or a trade campaign or 
a poster is in the earlier prelim- 
inary stage, what a source of sat- 
isfaction to be able to spread out 
a living panorama of type possi- 
bilities! For every campaign de- 
mands some specific kind of let- 
tering—some characteristic dis- 
play, peculiar to the product and 
the argument and calculated té 
assist psychologically in putting 
over the message. If, every time 
you see a compelling line of letter- 
ing you will clip it and place it 
under its descriptive head, such a 
file will be found to grow with 
really surprising rapidity. 





Painting the Lily for Fur 
Buyers 


Purchasers of fur garments in St. 
Paul this season need not be deluded 
by the fanciful trade names that are 
often applied, if they read the adver- 
tising of the St. Paul Advertising Club’s 
Truth-in-Advertising Bureau. In news- 
paper space the Bureau says: 

“The better furriers gladly tell you 
the real name of any~- furs you buy. 
They will also inform you as to the 
trade names, if you desire, for whatever 
aesthetic pleasure it may give you, but 
you are entitled to know from what 
animal the fur actually comes, because 
this is important in determining the real 
value. Those few furriers who refuse 
to give the real name of their furs, 
capitalizing the confidence created by 
the honest advertising of better mer- 
chants, hide behind fictitious and fancy 
names and sell inferior furs.” 

Some of the trade names that have 
been given to the furs of more or less 
“plebeian” animals are listed by the 
Bureau, among them the following: Bel- 
~ Hare, called ‘‘Baltic Lynx’; White 

elgian Hare, “Baltic White Fox”; 
Dyed Skunk, “Black Marten’; Mani- 
toba Wolf, “Kamschatka Fox”; Amer- 
ican Opossum, “Russian Marten’’; China 
Goat, “Siberian Bear’; Dyed Dog, 
“Fox”? and Dyed Goat, “Wolf.” 





New Chicago Service Bureau 


Will H. Howell, for the last three 
years western sales manager of the 
American Lithographic Company, and 
L. E. Kreider, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin representative for the same com- 
pany, have formed a partnership and 
will conduct a service bureau in Chi- 
cago. They have formed connections 
with several houses and will handle’ 
printing and lithography. 
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The Modern Priscilla 








announces the appointment 


of 


EARLE R. Mac AUSLAND 








formerly 
Western Advertising Manager 


as 


Assistant Advertising Director 


7 


Also 
the appointment of 


J. S$. HURLBUT 


as 











Western Advertising Manager 
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Reach this rich field jugh 


Holstein-Friesian World 


is the Holstein-Friesian breeder’s trade : 
paper. It is his “Printers’ Ink.” It 
enjoys his confidence. It serves him as 
no other agricultural publication can, 
for it is to.the World that he looks for 
the information which keeps him in 
step with his business. 


Did you know that the Holstein breed 
produces 75% of the nation’s dairy 
products? Selling a product to Hol- 
stein breeders is equivalent to selling 
it to a whole community. For these 

leaders mold public opinion in this ‘ HO] 


great billion-dollar industry. 








F. T. P 





Service in Holstein 
News and Advertising 
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$106,000 


for a Bull Calf 





Holstein breeders went “over the top” at Milwaukee 
in June when this price was paid for a six-months- 
old bull calf, whose dam is the world’s largest milk 
producer. 


Holstein breeders think and deal in big figures. They 
get big money and spend it for the things these 
bovine aristocrats must have. They are the men that 
every manufacturer, every dealer who sells dairy and 
farm equipment wants to know more intimately. 


gh its trade paper 


Holstein-Friesian World 


yjhas a circulation entirely among Holstein- 
Friesian breeders. There is no waste; it is 
100% efficient. Every shot counts, for the 
World reaches the leaders of the dairy in- 
dustry. What the leading Holstein breeder 
does, it has been demonstrated, is the correct 
thing for the other fellow to do also. 


Specific information regarding the use of the 
Holstein-Friesian World, in marketing any 
product that the dairy farmer requires or 
should have for the successful conduct of his 
business, will be furnished upon application. 
Write 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN WORLD 


F, T. PRICE 
Business Manager 
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W.B.WOODWARD 


President 





L.B.WOODWARD 
Treasurer 
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WOODWARDS 
INCORPORATED 


is an advertising company 
founded by business men on 
the proposition that adver- 
tising should be based on, 
and conducted in accord- 
ance with, sound business 


policy. 


The notable success of this 
agency in serving, as clients, 
a number of the leading 
business houses of America, 
testifies to the fact that there 
is a substantial place in the 
advertising world for an or- 
ganization of this character. 


WOQDWARODS 
INCORPORATED 
believes in loyalty to its 
clients’ interests; therefore 
it makes it a practice to 
give them more than the 
expected good service. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WOODWARDS INCORPORATED 


eA Business Organization 


Fleaded by Business Men 





Cc. L. BARRITT 
Vice-President 
and Gen’l Manager 





G, E. INGHAM 


Secretary 


WOODWARDS INCORPORATED 
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Uncle Sam’s 
Megaphone 





(Continued from page 8) 
upon these rulings, any more than 
it presumes to interpret the state- 
ments of the War Department or 
its subsidiary bureaus. 

“That is one of the most widely 
held misapprehensions in regard 
to the Committee,” Mr. Creel told 
me. “There seems to be a per- 
sistent belief that our Committee 
interprets and comments upon the 
happenings in the course of the 
war. This is absolutely false. We 
publish facts, and facts only. We 
are scrupulously careful never to 
make a statement which could be 
interpreted as being individual 
opinion. Our thirty-three book- 
lets and pamphlets have been dis- 
tributed to the extent of 30,000,000 
copies, yet no one has ever been 
able to complain of an unfair or 
partisan presentation of any of 
that vast bulk of material. 

“During its first year the ac- 
curacy of the Committee in state- 
ments of fact has been called in 
question three times. When you 
consider the enormous mass of 
material which has been dis- 
tributed during that time, I think 
any fair minded critic will admit 
that we have made a record which 
has probably rarely been exceeded 
by any privately operated news 
organization. But as a matter of 
fact, in one of those three in- 
stances, the Committee’s state- 
ments which were called in ques- 
tion were afterward verified from 
official sources. The truth of a 
report of an attack on American 
transports by submarines, made 
public on July 4, 1917, was denied 
by a correspondent attached to the 
British Fleet, who was afterwards 
expelled from that position be- 
cause of his action; and our 
original report was verified abso- 
lutely by the official statement of 
Rear-Admiral Gleaves. 

“The second and third of the 
three instances had to do with 
Photographs of airplanes, which 
should have been labeled spe- 
cifically ‘training planes,’ but were 
hot; and a story dealing with the 
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creation of the Liberty motor, 
which did not give an accurate 
impression either of its origin or 
its. quality. In neither case did 
the questioned material originate 
in the Committee. 

“At the time when these three 
instances developed, our Commit- 
tee was in the position of receiv- 
ing reports from the various bu- 
reaus of the War Department, 
which we were required to publish 
verbatim without any opportunity 
for verification. This system has 
now been changed. A trained 
newspaper man who represents 
the Committee is now permanently 
attached to the staff of each im- 
portant military and naval depart- 
ment, and it is his task to prepare 
material emanating from that de- 
partment, the -authenticity of 
which he is in a position to guar- 
antee absolutely. This represen- 
tative has complete access to all 
the books and records of the de- 
partment to which he is assigned; 
he is given full co-operation, and 
every article prepared by him 
must be examined and O.K.’d by 
the head of the department and 
by the individuals from whom the 
information was secured, before 
it even comes to the Committee 
on Public Information, where it is 
again gone over for accuracy. In 
this way there is a triple or 
quadruple check on the facts, and 
I think I am not exhibiting un- 
due optimism when I say that we 
have now reduced the possibility 
of error to a minimum.” 


SELF CONVICTION BY GERMANY 


I have taken space to explain 
this practice in detail because it 
is a fundamental policy of the en- 
tire Committee on Public Infor- 
mation. The thirty-three booklets 
already mentioned, and _ which 
have received a distribution of 
more than 30,000,000 copies, con- 
tain no statements the authenticity 
of which is not guaranteed. Sev- 
eral of these booklets (which were 
described by the writer some time 
ago in Printers’ INK) deal with 
Germany’s “Kultur,” with her bar- 
barous war practices, and her out- 
rageous treatment of civilians in 
conquered territory. It would have 
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been easy to make these booklets 
bitter arraignments of Germany 
by the authors themselves. In- 
stead, however, these publications 
have been carefully compiled from 
unquestioned sources. Germany’s 
barbarous philosophy of conquest 
is proved by quotations from 
recognized German writers. Her 
treatment of Belgium is shown by 
quoting official documents and 
sworn statements. If there is an 
expression of opinion not sup- 
ported by fact, anywhere in the 
publications of the Committee, the 
writer has been unable to find it 
after reading some millions of 
words put out by this organiza- 
tion. 

In spite of this strict adherence 
to the principle of recording fact 
and fact only, the work of the 
Committee is divided very clear- 
ly into two parts. The first of 
these is of course the distribution 
of actual news—the record of 
happenings which won’t wait. 

And in the second place, the 
Committee has created a tre- 
mendous machinery which dis- 
tributes material no less concrete 
and definite, but nevertheless of a 
different character. In this cate- 
gory must be included its syn- 
dicated articles on various phases 
of war work; its motion-picture 
enterprises, like “Pershing’s Cru- 
saders,” “America’s Answer” and 
the “Allied War Review,” most of 
the work of its Four-Minute Men, 
and a score of other activities, 
some of which, though well known 
to the public, have no connection 
in the minds of most people with 
the Committee at all. 


A MULTITUDE OF ACTIVITIES 


Some idea of the scope of these 
activities is indicated by a list of 
the various divisions. 

The Four-Minute Men.—These 
are 60,000 volunteer speakers or- 
ganized into 5,200 local groups, 
speaking for the most part in mo- 
tion-picture theatres, and simul- 
taneously discussing the same 
topic (chosen by the Washington 
officials) throughout the nation. 

Motion-Picture Division—This 
division collects, edits and releases 
not only news films showing war 
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activities here and abroad, but spe- 
cial features, such as “The Immi- 
grant” (designed to stir the pa- 
triotism of the foreign born) and 
“Pershing’s Crusaders,” which re- 
corded in epic fashion the raising 
of our first army to fight in 
France. 

Advertising Division—Readers 
of Printers’ INK are already fa- 
miliar with the work of this di- 
vision, which brings: together at 
a single source, the campaigns on 
behalf of various Government ac- 
tivities requiring the use of dis- 
play space; accepts donations of 
space in periodicals and other 
media; prepares copy and orders 
insertions. 

Picture Division—The division 
for handling “still” pictures, re- 
leases war pictures to newspapers 
and other publications; censors 
about 700 submitted pictures of 
war activities a day; makes stere- 
opticon slides for the use of pub- 
lic speakers, ministers and schools; 
and sells unmounted photographs 
to private individuals for their 
photograph albums at a fraction 
of their cost. 

News Division—The work of 
this division has already been dis- 
cussed in this article. In addition 
to its matter for Washington cor- 
respondents, it prepares a weekly 
summary of war news for thou- 
sands of weekly papers through- 
out the country. 

Official Bulletin—The title ex- 
plains sufficiently the work of this 
division of the Committee. 

Syndicate Features Division— 
This division, recently abolished, 
prepared a special syndicate serv- 
ice for Saturday and Sunday 
newspapers. Several hundred 
well-known writers prepared ar- 
ticles which were also distributed 
in this way. The division also 
aided magazine writers who 
wished to write on the war. 

Division of Civie and Educa- 
tional Co-operation—This division 
has undertaken the work of pre- 
paring the pamphlets which we 
have already discussed, and of 
which some 30,000,000 have been 
issued. 

Foreign Language Newspapers. 
—This division prepares editorial 
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and news matter for publication 
in the foreign-language press of 
the United States. It also reads 
all newspapers and if any material 
is found which seems to need offi- 
cial action, the matter is called 
to the attention of the Department 
of Justice or the Postoffice De- 
partment. It reads all newspapers 
received from Germany or Swit- 
zerland, and translates their con- 
tents when it is deemed worth 
while, for the information of 
other divisions of the Committee. 


LAYING AMERICA’S IDEALS BEFORE 
THE WORLD 


Division of Foreign Education. 
—One of the most important 
branches of the Committee. It 
has two main branches, that of 
news and that of feature articles. 
The news department sends a 
daily wireless message of impor- 
tant, constructive American news 
to all the important capitals of 
Ally and neutral countries. The 
feature article division sends short 
articles, mostly less than 1,000 
words in length, and often il- 
lustrated with photographs, to 
newspapers and other periodicals 
all over the world. They deal 
with characteristic features of 
American life. An_ interesting 
corollary of this work, though not 
in any sense a subordinate division 
of it, is the airplane service and 
allied efforts, by which statements 


' of American purposes and ideals 


in connection with the war are 
brought to the attention of enemy 
peoples. The importance which 
the German government attaches 
to them is indicated by the death 
penalty which has been threatened 
to any German subject caught 
with one of them in his posses- 
sion. 

Foreign Born Division—This 
division works among the twenty- 
three non-English speaking na- 
tionalities in the United States, 
aiding in the formation of patri- 
Otic nationalistic societies, Ameri- 
canization efforts, etc. 

Poster Publicity Division —This 
division has secured the volun- 
teer services of well known 
American artists in preparing war 
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posters to be used in the various 
“drives” and otherwise. Its ac- 
tivities have already been dis- 
cussed in Printers’ INK. 

Division of Public Speaking — 
Arranges speaking tours for 
well-known public men, lecturers, 
soldiers, etc., both Americans and 
from our Allies. Also organizes 
State campaigns to suit local needs 
(but should not be confused with 
the Four-Minute Men, whose 
work is of quite. another char- 
acter). This division arranged 
the tours of the “Blue Devils,” 
the Belgian soldiers from Russia, 
Pershing’s veterans, etc. It also 
takes charge of tours of visiting 
newspapermen from allied or 
neutral countries. 

Service Bureau—The Commit- 
tee has established at Fifteenth 
and G streets, Washington, a bu- 
reau which gives information on 
every possible phase of war work; 
records all changes in personnel 
in all departments (of these there 
are several hundred a day) ; tells 
visitors to Washington on busi- 
ness the names of the departments 
they are in search of, and whom 
to see there; and answers similar 
inquiries by mail. 

Naturally, not all these divisions 
are of equal importance. Several 
have been abolished after experi- 
ment had proved that, with the 
limited funds at the Committee’s 
disposal, they did not justify their 
cost; and others may be added at 
any time that they seem advis- 
able. It is this flexibility of the 
Committee on Public Information 
which is perhaps its greatest jus- 
tification. These are changing 
times; and the organization which 
seeks to interpret the develop- 
ments of America’s relation to the 
war, must needs be capable of 
modification in accordance with 
these developments. 





Burlingame with McJunkin 
Agency 

C. H. Burlingame, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Morton Salt Com- 
pany, Chicago, and more recently asso- 
ciated with the Fishback Company, In- 
dianapolis, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the McJunkin Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. His connection with this 
company will date from October 28. 
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GAIN 
56.37 


in September, 
October and 
November over 
the same months 
of last year in 


advertising 
carried by 


‘arm Life 


which is a war- 
time showing 


I am very 
proud of 


C. A. TAYLOR 


Publisher 


Farm Life 


Indiana 
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War Brings About Another 
Worth-While Reform 


AMERICAN OpticaL CoMPANY 
SouTusripcE, Mass., Oct. 7, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

There is one item of news which 
I believe to be of far-reaching impor- 
tance at this time and well worth edi- 
torial comment in your publication. I 
refer to the fact that the optical indus. 
try, through its War Service Committee, 
has brought about the adoption of the 
decimal system for quantities for all 
its goods, doing away with the old cum- 
bersome English system of dozens and 
fractions of dozens in use for so many 
years. 

It was possible to do this because 
the War Service Committee of the Op- 
tical Industry has just adopted a com- 
plete standardization of manufacture in 
all its lines, undertaken at the request 
of the War Industries Board for the 
purpose of conservation in labor and 
materials. Lines have been reduced to 
an extent that leaves practically only 
regular staple styles, sizes, and quali- 
ties, which are a very small proportion 
of what has been manufactured. It has 
automatically rendered useless every 
price list, and catalogue in the optical 
industry, and it was a fit time to make 
such a reform. As a matter of fact, 
no such opportunity to so radically 
change a system will probably ever oc- 
cur again. 

It would be a great advantage to the 
optical industry if other industries took 
the same action, and probably many of 
them would if it were called to their 
attention. It seems hardly necessary 
in these enlightened times to name the 
advantages of a decimal system. Al- 
most every manufacturer knows them 
by heart and only continues the old 
method because his customers use it. 
As a matter of further fact, it is the 
only sensible thing to do. It is the 
one system which fits in with modern 
manufacturing and accounting prac- 
tice with all systems of mechanical tab- 
ulation and accounting, simplified meth- 
ods of billing, and inventory work, and 
has everything in its favor. 

You could probably think up a great 
many other reasons why it should be 
adopted, and I hope your publication 
will come out in favor of this idea as 
a radical help in every line of business 
that has not already adopted it. So far 
as I know there is no line that has 
swallowed it entirely, and in some lines, 
such as hardware, it is partly carried 
out, but in view of the fact that the 
War Service Committees are now stand- 
ardizing almost every important line of 
manufacturing, and manufacturers are 
meeting together for this purpose, a 
plan doubtless can be carried through 
to very far-reaching conclusions. 

‘ Carson, 
Manager Sales Promotion. 


J. B. Montgomery, formerly vice- 
president of Vanderhoof, Scott and Co., 
Toronto, publishers of Canada Weekly, 
has resigned to become a member of 
the firm of Archer A. King, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representatives, Chicago. 
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After January first, 1919, the rates 
for advertising in PRINTERS’ INK will 
be as follows: 


Run of Paper 


$90 per page—$180 per double page. 2 | 
$45 per half page. 
$22.50 per quarter page. 

| 


Smaller space, 50c per agate line. 
Minimum one inch. 


Preferred Positions 
Second cover—$100 
Page 5—$110 
Pages 7-9-11-13—$100 each 
Standard center spread—$200 
Center of special four-page form— 


$200 
Extra Color 


. $40 extra for each color, for two 
pages or less. For more than two 
pages, $20 per page per color. 





Inserts 


$90 per page (four pages or more) 
furnished complete by the advertiser. 
Two-page inserts, furnished by ad- 
vertiser, $200. 


Classified Advertising 
SOc per line net. Not less than 5 lines. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING Co. 
185 Madison Avenue New York 


Boston 
Chicago Toronto St. Louis 
Atlanta Los Angeles London 


Le 
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LA NACION 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Has opened a New York office at 1 Wall Street, cor- 
ner of Broadway—where its personal representatives 
will be pleased to confer with U. S. A. manufac- 
turers and advertising agencies concerning the de- 
velopment of trade in Argentina—or they will be 
delighted to personally call on any manufacturer or 
advertising agency wherever located in the U. S. A., 
upon request. 


The Mission of 


LA NACION 
in the U.S.A. 


is to furnish important and accurate information to 
business men on the subject of trade expansion in 
the fast-growing Republic of Argentina which now 
has a population approximating 10,000,000 people— 
about one-tenth of the population of the U. S. A. 
—and Argentina people like the same things that 
the people in the United States like and they buy 
as liberally because they are proportionately pros- 
perous. 


LA NACION 


is the accepted newspaper authority in Argentina 
and wields an influence comparable to that of the 
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London Times and the New York Times and the 
New York World whose news service La Nacion 
controls for all of South America. The service of 
these great newspapers costs La Nacion $30,000 a 
month—an investment that its readers appreciate 
and assures them of the completeness of La Nacion 
as a newspaper. 


LA NACION 


is as enterprising and as thorough in its home-news 
service as it is in its foreign news service—a fact that 
attracts the most progressive people of Argentina. 
The circulation is 130,000 which is about evenly 
distributed in the city of Buenos Aires and in the 
other prosperous sections of the Argentine Republic. 


WE ARE EQUIPPED WITH FIRST-HAND 
KNOWLEDGE OF OUR REPUBLIC AND 
WITH THE MEDIUM TO RENDER THE 
GREATEST SERVICE TO U. S. A. BUSINESS 
MEN WHO WISH TO DEVELOP A PROFIT- 
ABLE TRADE IN ARGENTINA. 


LA NACION 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
No. 1 Wall Street, corner of Broadway 
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What kind of people in Phila- 
delphia read “The Record”? 
Worth-while men and women who 
want the news without addition or 


subtraction. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


“Always Reliable’’ 




















If the war were to end to-morrow: — 


YOU would be prepared for a return to 
ante-bellum conditions— Would you? 


YOU would have your good will maintained 
by judicious and continuous advertis- 
ing—Would you? 

YOU would have your catalogues and 
booklets ready for the coming compe- 
tition—Would you? 


If you are not ready you will find our Engraving Service better 
than most. Write us about it. 


H. A. Gatchel, Pres. C. A. Stinson, V.-Pres. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


Sixth and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 





Do you receive a copy of our little house organ ETCHINGS ? 











Usurpation of 
American Markets Not 
Feared 


Allies Have a Vastly More Im- 
portant Business on Their Hands, 
as Most Americans Know—Not 
Unpatriotic, Even Now, to Buy 
from Allied Countries in Certain 
Cases 








HERE are a number of rea- 

sons why American manufac- 
turers of “less-essential” products 
need not fear foreign usurpation 
of their home markets just now. 
Some advocates of higher tariff 
protection have trotted out this 
bogey lately, even suggesting that 
the supposed menace should re- 
ceive the attention of the War 
Industries Board and the War 
Trade Board. As far as Print- 
ERs’ INK can learn, however, no 
action has been taken by either 
Board, nor has the subject even 
come up for discussion. 

In the first place, all imports 
are automatically restricted by 
the shipping situation. In itself 
that is pretty nearly sufficient to 
shut out foreign goods in cases 
where domestic manufacturers 
are temporarily out of the mar- 
ket. But there are other reasons 
just as good. 

Foreign countries have placed 
embargoes on the exportation 
of a majority of the articles of 
luxury or convenience that might 
be supposed to attract American 
purchasers in the absence of 
home-made equivalents. Finally, 
the limited productive capacity of 
foreign factories at this stage 
does not permit of an output that 
could disturb the American mar- 
ket, even if there were no phys- 
ical handicaps in transportation. 
It was further pointed out by one 
trade authority at the capital that 
a large share of the articles that 
might be looked upon at this 
stage as interlopers in the Amer- 
ican market are produced in 
Europe almost solely in Germany 
and Austria and, of course, there 
is no danger that any wares from 
the Central Empires nor yet from 
Turkey can get through. 
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The Journal 


t 
Underwear and Hosiery Trade 
is 
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Review 
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Published monthly by 


The Knit Goods Publishing Corp’n 


320 Broadway, New York 




















Advertising 
Salesman 


Wanted 


Splendid opportunity for 
clean-cut young man to 
take charge of advertis- 
ing on growing monthly 
recently started by large 
Philadelphia publishers. 
Trade paper experience 
desirable. Salary to 
start not over $40, but 
right man will ultimate- 
ly make the place a big 
one. Send photo. Re- 
plies will be held in 
confidence. “A. W.,” 
Box 214, Printers’ Ink. 



























































































dising Ideas. 


Position 
wanted 


supervision. 
vertising practice. 


firm. 
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An Art Director 
with Merchan- 


EVERAL of the largest 
and most effective na- 
tional campaigns now run- 
ning have been directly 
inspired by my ideas and 


This work is being done 
in a New York Agency 
noted for its advanced ad- 


I desire to produce some- 
thing equally as fine for 
some other wide-awake 


Married — Draft - exempt, 
and pay a substantial in- 
come tax on my salary. 
Convincing evidence of 
worth gladly submitted. — 
**—). E.’’ Box 210, care P. I. 



































A Western Office 
and Chicago 
Representation 


Experienced advertising 
salesman, with proven rec- 
ord for getting results, is 
opening office in Chicago to 
represent one or two high- 
grade publications. Will 
equip office, handle cor- 
respondence, and_ travel, 
when necessary, at his own 
expense. Straight commis- 
sion basis. Able and will- 
ing to finance himself for a 
good: proposition. Will 
make an arrangement on a 
make-good basis. Wire or 
write “Business Getter,” 
care Printers’ Ink, 833 Peo- 
ples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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It is admitted that in some in. 
stances the policy of the United 
States Administration is to actu- 
ally encourage importations of 
non-essentials within reasonable 
limits. A misconception of the 
significance of this attitude js 
probably responsible for the inti- 
mations in various quarters that 
something should be done to pro- 
tect American manufacturers, 
whose hands are tied, from for- 
eign competition. As a matter 
of fact, the officials at Washing- 
ton contend that only by buying 
some goods from our Allies and 
encouraging them to sell in the 
United States can we hope to 
help them to get on their feet 
again industrially, economically 
and financially, and to enable them 
to pay the interest on their vast 
debts to the United States and 
ultimately to repay the principal. 

If we are to buy at all from the 
belligerents, such as France, that 
are struggling to do some business 
in the face of war’s hardships, 
we must, obviously, buy the things 
that they are able to produce even 
though these things be not actual 
necessities. The feeling at Wash- 
ington is that there are thus a 
number of products which Amer- 
icans can consistently buy from 
European venders at this stage 
without being guilty of undue ex- 
travagance and without doing 
any harm to the interests of 
American manufacturers. A typ- 
ical case in point is afforded by 
fine gloves, the importation of 
which is encouraged within rea- 
sonable limits. 

By and large the agitation in 
certain quarters for the “protec- 
tion” of American factories is 
looked upon at Washington as a 
ruse to raise the tariff issue at an 
inopportune time. 





Death of Robert Arnold Piatt 


Robert Arnold Piatt, sales manager 
for the South American business of 
Robert Ingersoll & Bro., New York, 
died in that city on October 14 of pneu- 
monia. He had just returned from 
South America and was to have been 
married on October 14—the day of his 
death—to Miss Helen Marie Caldwell, 
daughter of George B. Caldwell, prest- 


| dent of the Sperry & Hutchinson Com- 


pany. 
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Circulation Figures 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


DAYTON NEWS 


GROSS DAILY NET 


37,801 37,717 


SUNDAY 


29,489 29,412 


SPRINGFIELD NEWS 


GROSS DAILY NET 


14,951 14,560 


SUNDAY 


10,908 10,670 


Papers that are clean, wholesome and 
strong pullers—rea d in 90 per cent of 
the homes of Dayton and Springfield 











News League of Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


New York—I. A. KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago—JOHN GLASS, Peoples Gas Building 
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WANTED 


Advertising Agency 
Or Advertising Man 


For 10 years I have devoted my efforts 
to the sale of Advertising, Sales Promo- 
tion Plans, Sales Counsel and Direct-by- 
Mail Campaigns. 


As Vice-President of my organization, I 
have served nationally several hundred cli- 
ents in many lines of manufacture, and 
have been unusually successful. 


I now want to broaden my field and get 
into the Advertising Agency Business. 
Would like ownership interest in estab- 
lished, profit-producing Agency. Or per- 
haps there is a small Agency with clean 
reputation and with full recognition, that 
finds it hard to paddle along in these war- 
times. Such an Agency might prefer to 
sell outright. Would consider also unusu- 
ally able Copy Writer who thoroughly un- 
derstands inside workings of the Agency 
Business. Such a man, with some capital, 
might join me in forming new organiza- 
tion with view towards gaining recognition. 


Will seriously consider and treat strictly 


confidential any proposition along the lines 
above indicated. 


Address “CONFIDENTIAL” 
Box 212, care of Printers’ Ink 

















A Wonderful Opportunity 


for an 


Advertising Salesman 
or 


Publishers’ Representative 


A live, prosperous professional 
monthly, securing about 99% 
of its advertising by advertis- 
ing, and carrying by far larg- 
est volume of advertising in 
its field, would like to get in 
touch with an agency or an 
individual confident of his 
ability to secure even more 
business for-us than we are 
carrying now. Will prefer do- 
ing business with an organi- 
zation operating in principal 
cities. 

Address: “M. B.,” Box 211, 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
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Routing a Salesman 


In Many Cases Small Territories 
Are Sales Department’s Salva- 
tion, Allowing Men on the Road 
to Devote Time to Real Sales 
Work—Re-routing Often Impor- 
tant 


By J. H. Schoverling 


Of the Sales Department, National 
Biscuit Company 


F first importance in routing 

a salesman is laying out his 
territory so that he may devote 
as much of his time as possible 
to sales work in the stores. This 
of necessity means compact ter- 
ritories. 

Knowledge of geographical fea- 
tures of a city enables the boun- 
dary lines to be drawn on the map 
so that each route may be cov- 
ered by the salesman at the mini- 
mum of time and effort. The 
dividing lines for city districts can 
best -be drawn along parkways, 
boulevards, bridges and railroads, 


as such localities seldom contain, 


stores and are natural divisions 
of local sections. Otherwise the 
centre of a given street is always 
used as the boundary line between 
two routes, because it clearly de- 
fines an arbitrary line which may 
be accurately observed by the 
salesman. 

The same conditions apply to 
the country routes, the make-up 
of which depends largely upon the 
geographical formation of the 
country and the means of trans- 
portation. Time is money; more 
time devoted to each store means 
more sales, and more sales mean 
more commissions. 

All rural localities have trading 
centres, country towns of 5,000 
population and upward. These 
towns are rail or road centres 
from which the adjoining territory 
may be reached, and they form 
ideal headquarters for salesmen. 
Where a country district embraces 
two or more such communities 
a salesman seldom has the time to 
give each section proper attention. 

The salesmen earning the larg- 


est commissions invariably cover : 
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Are You Prepared for a 
Sudden Peace? 





A Message for Executives 





the war. You know what that cost us. It’s past history. What are you 


[' was all right to talk about how we lacked preparedness to go into 


doing now to prepare for the most intense trade competition the world 
has ever seen; for the time when the pendulum swings the other way? 


England has been preparing for some time. 


Germany. 


You know that the old sales methods won’t do. 


So has France. Even 


They were often 


wasteful, often extravagant, often unnecessary. They won’t do because 


Oliver Typewriter Co. 
Standard Oil Company 
H. K. Mulford Co. 

Sears Roebuck Company 
Aeolian Company 
Peerless Motor Car Co. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Beckton Dickinson Co. 
Royal Typewriter Co. 


Monroe Calculating Mch. Co. 


Bush Terminal Co. 
Dalton Adding Mch. Co. 
Textile World Journal 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


Valentine & Co. 
Corliss Coon & Co. 
U. 8. Gypsum Co. 


’ The M. W. Dunton Co. 


R. H. Ingersoll & Bros. 
Kellogg Corn Flake Co. 
Henry Sonneborn Company 
Ingersoll Rand Co. 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
The Angier Mills Co. 

The Garland Co. 

The Liberty Lumber Co. 
Ruud Manufacturing Ce. 
Crocker Wheeler Co. 
Calumet Baking Powder Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 

E. I. Horsman Company 
Curtainless Shower Co. 
Roberts Cigars of Tampa 
Green River Tobacco Co. 
The A. C. Gilbert Co. 
American Tool Works 
Bausch Mch. Tool Co. 
Curtiss Lumber & Mill Co. 
[Indiana University 
Blackstone Institute 

E. R. Squibb & Co. 
Western Electric Co. 

King & Applebaum Co. 
Spencer Trask Co. 

Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
T. G. Cherry Company 
Field Parkér Company 
Fraser River Shingle Co. 


The Frank Adam Electric Co. 
+ Samuel Cabot, Inc. 


A. 8. Boyle Co. 
Hurlburt Motor Truck Co. 
Goodrich Tire Company 
Crew Levick Co. 

Iglehart Brothers 
American Rolling Mills 
Corona Typewriter Co. 
Manhattan Petticoat Co. 
Standard Mail Order Co. 
Paramount Picture Corp. 


we will not be able to afford them with taxes continuing 
and the source of profit restricted or eliminated. 

That is why the increased use of more and better busi- 
ness letters will solve the vital problem of lower selling 
costs and better collections. 

In New York a manufacturer has one mail salesman who 
did as much business last year in territory not covered by 
salesmen as all the other salesmen combined. Have you 
such a man on your payroll. 

In Massachusetts Mr. A. G. Hall spent as little as $93.20 
and actually pulled $45,416.53 in new business. Could you? 

When you know how and why the T. A. plan will pro- 
duce 100% collections on time, when you know why the 
C, E. method will automatically improve the pulling power 
of your letters, or why the H. L. C. idea is the best plan 
for improving the efficiency of salesmen ever devised— 
when you know such things you are not merely scratching 
the surface of future profits—you are actually using letters 
as they should be used, to do justice to your product. 

Many letter writing plans have followed our leadership 
into this field.. We welcome and help them. 

But there is no proposition that so closely fits your in- 
dividual requirements as the new 100% MAKING LET- 
TERS PAY SYSTEM SERVI CE. 

We sell you no “canned” ideas and leave you to work 
out their execution. We sell no books or lessons that must 
necessarily fall short of meeting your special problems— 
and soon be out of date. 

Every subscriber to this service receives the Personal 
Advisory Counsel of the foremost authority in this field. 
No two subscribers get the same service. 

Every subscriber is kept up to date month after month 
with a real system for writing better letters—a system that 
includes nearly 1000 ideas and plans—any one worth the 
cost of the whole year’s service. 

Yes—every subscriber is privileged to actually have his 
letters personally and constructively criticized. There is 
hardly a fair-sized town that hasn’t an enthusiastic booster 
of what this one feature alone has done for their letters. 
The list of firms at the left show only a few of the hun- 
dreds of subscribers to this service. 

Let us put our proposition before you—for free inspec- 
tion—without obligation. You cannot judge until you have 
actually seen our plan. It is something new, satisfying, 
widely used, tested by time and of admitted leadership. 

Return the coupon below and we'll send you our unique 
Confidential Data Sheet. Fill this out, telling just what 
YOU want letters to do in YOUR business. Then see 
how closely we fit plans to your individual requirements. 
MAKING LETTERS PAY SYSTEM, Inc., 

220 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Please send us data sheet for presenting our problems. 


Name 





Firm 





Address 
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October 24, 1918 
MR. NATIONAL ADVERTISER: 


It pays, AND PAYS BIG, to have our boys and girls 
(the real consumer-value in the family unit) solidly 
with you now for their immediate, persistent in- 
fluence on today’s buying in a million desirable 
homes, to say nothing of the bonus in guaranteed in- 
surance you are providing—at no additional cost—for 
stabilizing your future market with these ‘‘men and 
women of tomorrow.” A growing list of advertisers 
are cashing in on this market to their profit. 


‘Coox’s Weexty Trio: A Mittion Bors anv Girts 


THE Boys’ WoRLD THE GiRLS’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


Over 420,000 Over 400,000 Over 200,000 
$1.50 per line $1.25 per line 75¢ per line 








COMBINATION RATE, $3 PER LINE—945,000 GUARANTEED 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, III. 


WESLEY €E. pope ag we 


Roy Barnhill, Ine. reher A. King, Sam Dennis, 
23 East 26th St., New York People’ 8 Gas Bldg., ‘Chicago Globe- Den. Bide, St. Louis 












































“Electrotypes—Quick ?” 





























Then it’s ‘*Rapid Service’’ you want. We 
can fill your Electrotype orders, Promptly— 
Efficiently—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 
W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 


New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


CES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 



















































small routes. In other words, our 
salesmen who have achieved suc- 
cess, without exception, work 
small districts on which the bis- 
cuit business has been intensively 

developed and the high N. B. C. 
standard of service maintained. 

Success has not been reached 
when a salesman has placed our 
products in each store, or secured 
“all” the cracker business in his 
district. Securing a place in each 
store for the sale of our goods is 
only the beginning and-the foun- 
dation upon which cracker depart- 
ments are developed. Through 
display and active sales work in- 
creased consumption may be 
brought about step by step. No 
salesman has yet been able to 
secure “all” the cracker business 
in his district because there is no 
limit to the ways and means of 
increasing sales, owing to the 
splendid quality of our line and 
the initiative of our selling force. 

The importance of prompt re- 
plenishment of stocks and display 
leads the salesman to visit his 
largest stores on Monday. Prompt 
service is thus reflected in the sales. 
However, the tendency to work 
all the principal stores as early in 
the week as possible is at times 
abused, the salesman gradually 
visiting more and more stores on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, and less and less on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday. The re- 
sult is congestion in the delivery 
and ‘shipping departments on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, and idle hours in these same 
departments on Friday, Saturday 
and Monday. 

It is within the power of each 
salesman to educate the dealers 
to have their stocks replenished 
on the day when the salesman has 
time to devote careful attention 
to that particular store. Although 
the dealer has little time on Sat- 
urday morning to devote to the 
selection of new varieties, it is to 
his advantage to have the sales- 
man call and: place his order for 
stock to be delivered bright and 
early Monday morning. Saturday 
morning is also the best time to 
get the dealers’ stocks arranged 
attractively, to appeal tothe con- 
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MORNING 
RECORD 


The ONLY 


MERIDEN 
CONN. 


Newspaper Member 
AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 


PROVED NET PAID 
for six months ending 
Sept. 30 


6,648 


Over 35% more paid 

circulation PROVED 

than other local paper 
CLAIMS. 
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The Greatest Salesforce 


One of America’s 


Great Advertising Men has said: 


“The American newspaper owes its strength to its Local 


sufficiency. 
reflector of Local sentiment. 
enterprise. 
corder of Local endeavor. 


It is the palladium of Local interests. 


It is the booster of Local talent: 


It is the 
It is the stimulator of Local 
It is the re- 


It is the herald of Local ambition. 


All these things it is, should be and will continue to be.” 


The Home Daily Newspapers 
of 


New England 


invite advertisers to try out their first sectional campaign 
in New England which will prove the truths asserted above. 
The section is ideal for trial campaigns as its people are well- 
to-do, receptive to advertising, quick to embrace a good thing, 
and the home dailies have the confidence of their readers. 


These 15 cities and their Home dailies may be used with 


profit. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TersGnam 
Daily Circulation 43, 434 net A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 20,461 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 
NEW LONDON, Gog. a DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation over 11 ,000—2c copy 
Population 30,000, with suburbs 60,000 
MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 5,120 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 
WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 11,083 net paid 
Population 73,144; with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 23,971 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
A. B. C. Daily Circulation 10,268 net 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 
. UNION and 
MANCHESTER, N. H. teaper 
Daily Circulation 25,000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS, SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 6,027 

Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 13,227 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 
LOWELL, MASS. _ courIER-cITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 18,145 net 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation i8, 949 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, UNION 
Daily Circulation 36, 623 

Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. CA URTTE 


Daily Circulation 5,721 net ged A.B.C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23; 116 XK. B.C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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sumers who visit the stores in in- 
creasing numbers on that day. 
Local conditions are constantly 
changing and must be observed in 
routing a salesman. Do not have 
him plod along in the same old 
manner just because it has al- 
ways been done that way. There 
are very few territories that can- 
not be improved in routing after 
proper study on the part of sales 
agents and sales managers. These 
changes in routing will result in 
decreased expense, saving in time 
without dropping any towns or 
stores, and increased sales. Sales- 
men should bring such cases to 
the attention of their department 
heads. The co-operation of our 
salesmen is shown by their com- 
ing forth with suggestions to im- 
prove their route lists, aiming al- 
ways for a compact territory and 
more time and attention to indi- 
vidual stores.—“The N. ee 





If Uncle Sam Ran All the 
Newspapers 


A number of our exchanges have 
been speculating on what would hap- 
pen if the Government took over the 
newspapers. Well, the first thing, the 
subscription price would be raised about 
fifty per cent and the sheriff would be 
kept busy chasing delinquents. The 
next step would be to raise wages about 
twenty-five per cent, and editors, who 
hadn’t had a cent in six months they 
could call their own, would be placed 
on a salary. The merchants who failed 
to get their ad copy in until press day 
would be hauled up before the council 
of defense and our linotype.man who 
hired out for two weeks and quit his 
job in a week would be sent to Leaven- 
worth for about ten years as a deserter. 
It looks like a good proposition and 
we’re for it— The Fairbury (Neb.) 
News. 


“Editor and Publisher’s” Ad- 
vertising Manager 


J. Y. Ferguson, of the advertising de- 
artment of the Editor and Publisher, 
ew York, has succeeded E. D. De Witt 
as advertising manager of that paper. 
Mr. De Witt has returned to the New 
York Herald and Evening Telegram, of 
which he is now advertising director, as 
announced in Printers’ INK last week. 








Lytle in New Position 


J. Horace Lytle, who has been with 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, 
with headquarters in Dayton, Ohio, has 
joined the Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
Company of Detroit. He will continue 
to be located in Dayton. 
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When an Advertiser steps 

into New England, he will 

find that one of the high 
spots is 


Portland, Maine 


It is the largest city in the State. 
It is the jobbing center. 

It is the wholesale center. 

It is the financial center. 


The 
Evening 
Express 


is the recognized leader of Portland jour- 
nalism. It leads in influence, in news and 
in. advertising—AND, CIRCULATION! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 


The smoke 
from a thousand 
factory chimneys 


Proclaims 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 


One of America’s greatest 
manufacturing cities 











Bridgeport was making wonder- 
ful strides before the war and 
has made marvelous strides since. 
These great factories in Bridge- 
port will, after the war, make the 
things that will bring pleasure and 
comfort to the people in the four 
quarters of the earth. The 


Post and Telegram 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation 
Covers a Shopping Zone of 200,000 People 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
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Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New Yorx 
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Don’t Attack Germany’s ef- 
or 


ts toward 
American peace, of the 
Goods past few weeks 


have given us some glimpse of 
the passionate emotion which has 
been aroused in America by the 
war and of this country’s invin- 
cible determination to continue the 
struggle at all cost to a victorious 
issue. It takes time to rouse a 
hundred million people to a mol- 
ten state of patriotic fervor, it is 
true; but once -roused there is 
no power under heaven which 
can cool them down again until 
their purpose is accomplished. 
The deep and enduring pride 
which every American feels to- 
day is extended not alone to his 
country, but to its resources, its 
products, and its customs. Just as 
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the street orator who dared to 
belittle America would take his 
life in his hands, so the business 
man who presumes to be critical 
of American products should be- 
ware lest he reap the whirlwind 
of resentment at his apparent lack 
of national spirit. 

Most advertisers realize this 
fact keenly; but here and there 
we find one who apparently is 
not conscious of the altered pace 
of the times. For example, a 
great department store in an 
Eastern-city the other day pub- 
lished an advertisement which 
cast severe slurs upon American- 
made silks. It explained that the 
master weavers of silks had gone 
to war and that quality had de- 
teriorated in consequence. Then 
the copy went on (in another part 
of, the advertisement) to offer 
Japanese silks. 

A trade paper at once set on 
foot an investigation. It asked 
a number of the most prominent 
silk manufacturers, who denied 
that war inroads had crippled 
their force of weavers in any 
serious degree. -American silks, 
they claimed, are as good as they 
have ever been, which means that 
they are plenty’ good enough for 
anybody. There was absolutely 
no excuse for a department store 
living on American money, to re- 
flect upon the merits of Ameri- 
can products. 

A more subtle, but equally un- 
desirable form of anti-American 
propaganda is being carried on— 
presumably in innocence—by 
many stores in connection with 
American dyes. They display 
placards stating that “owing to 
the present dye situation we are 
unable to guarantee the colors in 
our goods.” As everybody knows 
that Germany formerly owned the 
dye business lock, stock and bar- 
rel, and that to-day American 
dyes dominate the market, the 
obvious impression is that there 
are no dyes like Germany’s, that 
our chemists  haven’t _ brains 
enough to compete with them on 
quality. This is absolutely false. 
Our dye industries to-day claim 
that they are producing dyes: as 
good or better than Germany 














If you will ask the 


ever made. I ; 
stores displaying these signs you 
will find that they have never 


guaranteed their dyes. They are 
simply hiding behind the war in 
order to save themselves the trou- 
ble of explaining to customers 
that under certain conditions no 
dyes are absolutely reliable. 

It is high time that these busi- 
ness men realized that in the 
changed temper of the day, Amer- 
ican products are good enough for 
Americans. The old magic of 
the term “imported” is rapidly 
passing, with the possible excep- 
tion of a few lines of fashion in 
which the French are incompara- 
ble. At any rate, if you can’t 
say anything good for American 
manufacturers, don’t help Ger- 
many by attacking them. Ger- 
many-is quite competent to do 
that for herself. 





German There is not 
Makes | much that is 
funny about this 

Joke war; so when 


something comes along which is 
really humorous, we should give 
it the prominent attention which 
it deserves (see any psychologist 
on the useful relaxation of laugh- 
ter). In such a category is Ger- 
many’s protest to the United States 
against the action of the Alien 
Property Custodian in selling Ger- 
man-owned factories in this coun- 
try. Germany feels her note to the 
State Department declares, that 
Mr, Palmer’s policy is “consciously 
aimed to do lasting injury to Ger- 
man economic existence.” 

We have long noticed that Ger- 
many’s foreign policy has always 
been conducted on the assumption 
that foreigners are fools and 
idiots; and this latest pronuncia- 
mento fits most heartily into 
her standard idea. But it must 
be hard for her diplomats to 
keep a straight face in drawing 
up the papers! Surely everybody 
above the age of ten must know 
by now that Germany’s invest- 
ments of capital in America and 
every other country, her establish- 
ment of business enterprises 
everywhere, have been a vital part 
of her scheme of military ag- 
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grandizement and world domi- 
nation. She has consistently 
sought to get her grip on strategic 
and vitally important industries ; 
her business emissaries have been 
spies reporting back to the mili- 
tary authorities; and they have 
gone far outside the legitimate 
business sphere in promulgating 


Germanism by every type of 
propaganda. The imperial sup- 
port, financial and otherwise, 


which these industries have had 
from Berlin, has enabled them to 
grow to great size in short or- 
der by merciless competition; 
and the huge profits secured have 
found their way back to the 
Fatherland, there to be taxed to 
help keep the Kaiser’s moustache 
neatly waxed and his sword well 
oiled ‘in its scabbard. 

Those Germans who came to 
America before the war, became 
citizens here in heart as well as 
in fact, invested their money, 
made their homes and ‘sent their 
children to school in America 
are welcome. But it should be 
clearly understood that we no 
longer propose to permit our- 
selves to be the breeding ground 
for German schemes to aid the 
doctrine of the shining sword. 
The German money which A. 
Mitchell Palmer is grubbing out 
by the roots will be safely in- 
vested in Liberty Bonds pending 
the conclusion of peace. If Ger- 
many doesn’t think that is fair, 
we have this suggestion to make: 
let the matter be arbitrated by a 
jury composed of French manu- 
facturers in the northeastern 
towns occupied by the Germans. 
Let these men, who have seen 
every bit of their machinery 
stolen—looted and packed up and 
sent into Germany—who have 
seen their factories wantonly 
burned, their records destroyed, 
their stocks in hand “command- 
eered” without hint or thought of 
repayment now or ever—let these 
men decide the future of German 
business interests in America. 
We venture to say that after the 
verdict of such a tribunal, our 
round-headed friends from 
Deutschland will wish they had 
their Liberty Bonds instead. 
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One Way to The Paper Econ- 

omy Division of 

Cut Circular 4... War Indus- 

Waste tries Board ex- 

presses a willingness to be shown 

as to the worth-whileness of di- 
rect circular advertising. ; 

Wouldn’t it be pretty convin- 
cing argument to suggest that in 
the present paper stringency cir- 
culars be only of such a kind as 
actually could be bought from? 

If a circular contains a picture 
and a specific description of a 
piece of merchandise together 
with a plainly printed net price 
would it not be classed as a sell- 
ing message that could in a meas- 
ure take the place of a flesh-and- 
blood salesman? 

The Paper Economy Division 
expresses the opinion that many 
circulars, far from selling pros- 
pects, actually create an unfavor- 
able impression in their minds. 
Such circulars impress the officials 
as contributing much to the wast- 
age of paper. 

Well, without desiring to tread 
on anybody’s toes, it must be ad- 
mitted that some, or even many, 
direct-mail circulars are waste- 
ful. Much of the trouble, as was 
pointed out in a recent PRINTERS’ 
INK article, has been that direct- 
mail solicitation is so easy and in- 
expensive as compared with the 
traveling salesman system that it 
is likely to be overdone or done 
without enough discrimination. 

It is quite possible for a man 
to be so bombarded with circular 
matter of a general nature that 
he won’t give it a chance to tell 
its story. No matter how good 
a thing may be there can in some 
instances be too much of it. 

If the Paper Economy Division 
has correctly interpreted the sen- 
timent as against some of these 
circulars it must be the fault of 
the circulars themselves. The cir- 
culars are not carefully enough 
prepared and are not mailed judi- 
ciously. Mailing lists are not 
checked up properly. An under- 
taker not long ago received a cir- 
cular trying to sell him on the 
proposition of devoting a part of 
his establishment to a cafeteria! 
The circular, of course, was in- 
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tended for a hotel man and the 
undertaker got on the wrong list, 
This ridiculous happening doubt- 
less forms a part of the condition 
the economy board complains of, 

There is nothing wrong with 
circular advertising matter as 
such. The trouble is so many 
people don’t know how to use it. 

Suppose, for instance, that a 
concern selling by mail has some 
seasonable merchandise not large 
enough in quantity to list in its 
regular catalogue. If it puts the 
goods in the catalogue it gets 
more orders than it can fill, 
Everybody knows that a properly 
constructed catalogue mailed reg- 
ularly to a selected list can sell 
more goods of any one kind than 
can a circular. In this emergency, 
circulars are sent out to a chosen 
few offering these goods for- sale, 
telling exactly what they are and 
indicating how much money is 
wanted for them. This is straight- 
away selling talk designed to 
move merchandise without the 
aid of a traveling salesman. 

It seems altogether reasonable 
to say that such a circular would 
pass muster as an essential selling 
medium just as much as would 
a catalogue. 

Direct-mail selling as it is prac- 
ticed in some quarters needs re- 
vision from within. It ought to 
be changed from the general to 
the specific. If this could be 
brought about there will be less 
talk of waste—less reason for it 
anyway. And, incidentally, more 
business would be gained. 





Another Government “House- 
Organ” 


_ The first issue of a monthly publica- 
tion, called “Intowin,” has been issued 
by the Ordnance Civilians’ Association, 
U. S. Army, Washington. There are 
8,000 civilian workers in the department 
and the object of the publication is to 
provide a means of communication be- 
tween them and thus increase the morale 
of the organization. 





The Evening Wisconsin and the Daily 
News, of Milwaukee, have been com- 
bined under the name of the Evening 
Wisconsin and Daily News. It was an- 
nounced in Printers’ InK last week that 
Arthur Brisbane had purchased the 
Evening Wisconsin. 
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160% Increase 








The advertising earnings of The 
Red Cross Magazine for July to 
December issues, 1918, inclusive, 
show an increase of 160% over the 
same issues of 1917. 


National advertisers have already 
bought space for 1919 (on definite 
orders) to an extent that insures 
a continuation of growth. 


An increased advertising rate 
goes into effect November First. 
Before that date space for 1919 
can be bought on definite orders 
(reservations are not accepted) 
at the present rate. 








A. EuGeNE Boies 
Advertising Manager 
120 West 32d Street 


New York 
Core & FREER E. K. Hoax C. A. CHRISTENSEN 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Van Nuys Bldg. Old South Bldg. 
Chicago, Iil. Los Angeles Boston 
































































































The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


F the Schoolmaster had to live 
his life over again and knew 
what he knows now, instead of 
playing golf he would put in his 
spare time learning how to operate 
an automatic riveting machine. The 
reason for the Schoolmaster’s sud- 
den and intense interest in the 
manly art of riveting is due to the 
stories which he has been hearing 
about the salaries that are paid 
to the fellows who wield these 
merry devices. If reports of the 
salaries paid war workers are not 
exaggerated, most certainly the 
automatic riveter, the lathe, the 
hammer and the saw are mightier 
than the pen. Could it be possible 
that these wild yarns about fabu- 
lous salaries are being spun by 
German propagandists? The pur- 
pose, of course, would be to make 
workmen discontented by making 
them think that others are being 
paid much more than they. 
* * * 


For example, there is that story 
going the rounds of the Italian 
who stopped in front of a jewelry 
store to admire some high-priced 
gems that were on display in the 
window. He went into the store 
to inquire the price of them. Hav- 
ing the appearance of a laborer, 
the jeweler was naturally adverse 
to putting out his diamond tray 
before him. However, the Italian 
was so eager that finally the re- 
tailer took out his gems and was 
dumfounded when his unpromis- 
ing-looking customer selected one 
of the most expensive of them 
and in paying for it pulled out 
a roll of bills that dazzled the 
humble jeweler. It developed that 
the supposed laborer had just re- 
ceived his weekly pay check from 
the munition factory. 

They say that one of the things 
that young women do who have 
suddenly been shoved up into the 
$50-a-week class is to buy the 
most expensive presents for their 
sweethearts. The other day two 


girls went into a haberdasher’s ' 
1 


were 
4 


store in Philadelphia and asked to 
be shown some cravats. The 
dealer pulled out some that he 
was selling for $1. They imme- 
diately assumed an attitude of 
hauteur saying they wanted “real 
neckties.” The most costly ones 
that he had in the store were sell- 
ing for $3. He showed these, but 
still the young ladies insisted that 
they wanted something better, ex- 
pecting to pay at least $10 or $12 
for a necktie. 

* * x 

Are these stories true, or are 
people merely telling them in or- 
der to tease the poor destitute 
Schoolmaster? Even in his palmi- 
est days the Schoolmaster never 
had such buying power. 

There is a yarn making the 
rounds about a_ wealthy man 
whose income was so cut down 
by the war that he had to dis- 
pense with two of his three auto- 
mobiles. His chauffeur went into 
some sort of Government work, 
and in a few months came back 
to his former boss and asked him 
if he would like to dispose of one 
of the discarded cars. The own- 
er was glad to make the sale, but 
was mortified when he learned 
that the chauffeur was buying 
the six-cylinder car for himself. 

Then there is that other story 
that has been widely quoted, about 
an old woman with a shawl over 
her head going into a store, some 
place in Pennsylvania, and asking 
to be shown a coat which was 
displayed in the window. The 
clerk did not immediately accede 
to the woman’s wish because she 
assumed that the coat was way 
beyond her reach. When _ in- 
formed that the garment was $150 
the woman said that the price was 
a mere detail to her. Before she 
left the store she bought over 
$400 worth of merchandise. When 
surprise was expressed at her 
spending capacity, she explained 
that her husband and three sons 
doing Government work 
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An Oplex Sign Will Work 
For You 24 Hours a Day 


They're day signs too—those 
Oplex Flexlumes with their raised 
white letters. 

It isn’t only when the lights are 
on, shining through each raised 
glass character in a solid blaze, that 
they command the attention of the 
street. An Oplex sign is almost as 
striking at noon  time—strong, 
raised white characters in a dark 
setting. 

On lightless nights the surface 
and contour of Oplex letters catch 
every chance ray of light and re- 
flect it back to the pavement. That 
is why they stand out so among 
other signs. 

Many of the largest selling or- 
ganizations have standardized on 
Oplex signs for their branches and 
dealers. You, too, need their 24- 
hour a day selling power. 


Won’t you let us send you a sketch 
showing how YOUR sign will look? 


THE FLEXLUME SIGN CO. 


ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 
1439-1446 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
941 West 16th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Canadian Distributors 
THE FLEXLUME SIGN CO., LIMITED 
St. Catherines, Ont. 
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CANADA’S Advertising Journal 


Marketing 


A high class and highly interesting suonthly 
magazine for all interested in advertising prog- 
ress—especially in the Canadian field. Send 
for current issue, or $2 for year’s subscrip- 
tion W. A. LYDIATT, Publisher, 53 Yonge ° 
St., Toronto. 





Gas plants are placed ahead of ‘Preferred 
industries” by the government in alloting 
coal storage—one of many indications of the 
importance of the industry covered by 


The GAS RECORD 
THE GAS MAN’S aa. —SEMI-MONTHLY 


tie Te nm c. and MA. B. P. 
New tat Ofice: 51 E.42d St. Tel. Murray Hill 1081 
















The Oil Man’s 
Favorite Paper 

Devoted to . 
Producing, Refining, Marketing and Dis- 
tributing of Petroleum and its Products. 


14 E. JACKSON aes CHICAGO 








The a on come Advertising 








M el 3 Pe z I N E 
A brilliant publication, supreme in the 
new field of moving picture publicity. 
$1.00 per year Send for sample 
Class Publicatiors Inc., 
418 South Market St., Chicago 





and were bringing in nearly $800 
a week. 

Of course it is quite obvious 
that these stories have been 
| grossly exaggerated. Still there 
is enough truth in them to show 
that many thousands of people 
are to-day getting salaries that 
formerly they never even dreamed 
of receiving. This should make 
the advertiser reflect to make sure 
that he is using the proper me- 
diums to reach these persons 
whose incomes have been so 
greatly increased by the war. 

* *k x 


A sales manager who is on 
rather intimate terms with the 
Schoolmaster confesses that he 
has a perfect horror of “firing” 
a salesman who does not fit into 
the organization. He says that 
he would prefer to be horse- 
whipped than to let a man out 
of his employ. This is especially 
true where the man is worthy, 
but happens to be a round peg 
in a square hole. 

This sales executive has, how- 
ever, devised a rather clever way 
of saving his embarrassment. 
When he finds that a certain 
man is absolutely impossible as 
far as working for him is con- 
cerned, he immediately begins 
looking for another position for 
the ‘man. 


























O YOU realize the op- 
portunities you have 
in advertising direct—by 
Foreign language literature? 
Stop and consider the world 
markets and what have you 
done to get some of this 
business after the war. 
We can help you. Our Service 
Department is here for this purpose. 
True and Accurate Translations 


National Printing & Publishing Co. 


2100 Blue Island Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














To increase production and / TALK 
decrease ‘selling costs ) WITH Heegstra 





H. Walton HEEGSTRA inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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But the sales manager never 
shows his hand. He mails the 
salesman marked copies of publi- 
cations containing advertisements 
that are likely to appeal to him. 
These advertisements are always 
sent out in plain envelopes and 
from a city other than the one 
in which the sales manager is lo- 
cated. After getting several of 
these anonymous offers the sales- 
man is likely, to be tempted to ac- 
cept one of them. The man in- 
stead of wondering where the ad- 
vertisement comes from, usually 
takes the flattering unction to his 
soul that the ‘“ad” comes from a 
competitor, who is slyly try- 
ing to steal him away from his 
present house. Nine times out 
of ten it isn’t long before the 
salesman resigns of his own ac- 
cord, informing the sales man- 
ager that he has found another 
job that fits him better. 





The Natural Result 


School Teacher (to little boy)—“If a 
farmer raises 1,700 bushels of wheat and 
sells it for $1. 17 per bushel, what will 
he get?” 

Little Boy—“An automobile.”—Mile- 
stones. 








Available: 
Advertising Mgr —Copywriter— 
Salesmanager 


Sound business sense and vision, 
with keen analytical capacity. Ex- 
perienced as advertising manager, 
publicity man, copywriter, sales- 
manager—in retail, direct mail, with 
newspapers, with manufacturer— 
widely different products. Versa- 
tile but thoroughgoing. Forceful, 
convincing copywriter. Quick and 
broad in mental grasp. Employers 
say the same. Now employed. Mar- 
ried, dependents; 40 years energeti- 
cally young, adaptable.. A high-grade 
man, at low price—considering re- 
sults. Address “Capable,” Box 213, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many. millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 














Published in the Interest of Rreeoge. Refiners 
and Marketers of Petroleum Products 
Carries in excess of 100% more advertising 
than any other publication in its field 
20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Office Appliances 


The one journal which covers the field of office 
equipment. Two hundred twenty-five manufac- 
turers making use of every issue. Send ten 
cents for sample copy. The government does 
not permit us to send it free. 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY 
417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Mr. Ben Nash 


and other well-known pro- 








duction managers, you will 
be interested in the man 
advertised on page 142 this 





issue. 





Hoaiets. Catalogs 





MANY of America’s promi- 

nent advertisers, advertising 
agencies and commercial houses 
requiring high-class work use the 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Printers of PRINTERS’ INK 








461 Eighth Avenue New York City 




















Your Canadian Advertising Agents 


Pyelolel ts Me ol) 


M))\) SMITH, DENNE & MOORE (ies 


TORONTO. 


CANADA 


hee CONDITIONS, 
MONTREAL 
































































“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 
og Br} Paper Clip on the market 
Recommended by efficiency experts. 

Prices F. 0. B. Buffalo. 

Packed 10,900 to the Box. 

per 1, 
per 1, 
per l, 
per l, 
per l, 
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Order Direct from 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ARTIST 
WANTED 


A first-class illustrator, must be 
good figure man and experi- 
enced in national advertising 
work. A real opportunity for 
man of proved ability. Perma- 
nent position, right environ- 
ment and unlimited possibilities. 
Neilson-Carter-Atherton, 1133 
Book Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 



























Mr. Geo. L. Dyer 


you realize how ideas and 
art work count. See page 
142 for a man who does 
things well. 











We can help advertisers in 80 
many ways to sell to college 
students— 
That we KNOW college advertising 
(as we handle it) will be invaluable 
to you. 


Collegiate Special Advertising Agency, Inc. 


503 Fifth Avenue, New York Established 1913 
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New War Game Being Ad- 
vertised 


Barcroco is the name of a new war 
game that is to be advertised in news- 
papers and magazines this fall. The 
copy starts the last week in October 
and runs, up to the twentieth of Decem- 
ber. Newspapers in more than sixteen 
cities will be used, besides two national 
weeklies. 

The game has been adapted to repre- 
sent the war between the Allies and the 
Central Powers. The players take sides, 
represented by lead soldiers, and start- 
ing from Berlin on one hand, and Paris 
on the other, by means of progressive 
spaces try to reach a certain goal known 
as Peace. Certain hazards, such as 
mined areas, prisons, etc., represent pen- 
alties, while others, such as aeroplanes, 
etc., carry rewards. Various spaces 
throughout the game carry names of 
cities and places made familiar ha the 
war news, such as the Pas de Calais, the 
Dardanelles, etc. The game is said to 
have had its origin in Spain. 

Besides the advertising in this coun- 
try, it is being advertised in Canada and 
Australia, and also in European coun- 
tries. 

Dealers are furnished with a cutout 
showing Uncle Sam and a French gol- 
dier holding up the Kaiser behind a 
ground plan of the game. 


BOURGES SERVICE 


SUPERVISION OF 
ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


FLATTRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 





DAY NIGHT 
GRAMERCY AUDOBON 
536 9560 - 3120 


A Personal and Emergency Service 


that costs 1O% extra and is 
worth much more. 











CATALOGS coal 
PUBLICATIONS 


In Foreign Languages 


True and Accurate Translations 
Prompt Service 
In Business for 26 Years 





National Printing & Publishing 


2100 Blue Island Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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% DEPENDABLE 
100 QO FOREIGN’ « 
TRADEMARK SERVICE 


Pe, Trademark Registration, being such a supremely important thing 





for the exporter, had best be executed by people who are 100 per 

cent reliable, who know absolutely every angle of the proposition and who 

are in a position to execute. We think these specifications apply to us. Mr. 
Mida has prepared an important study of the question of foreign market protection. 
Shall we send you one? It is FREE. 


MIDA’S TRADEMARK BUREAU 


Established 1889 Rand McNally Building, Chicago 














CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 


With the Panama Canal in operation CHINA and the PHILIPPINES crying for an oppor- 
tunity to develope their unlimited resources, America is strategically committed to the Far 
Eastern Markets. 

It has been our function for the past 14 years to serve American Manufacturers as their export 
advertising agents and advisors in the Far East where we have our own office and resident 
director. 


J. ROLAND Kay Go. 


International Advertising Agents, Conway Building, Chicago 


18 East 41st Street, New York, U.S.A. Associate House : John Haddon & Co. 
(Est. 1814), London. Buenos Aires, Sydney, Tokyo, Cape Town 












































A BUNCH OF Instant’ 


ve DESK FILE 


keeps the papers on all pending matters 
in compact, convenient form—instantly 
accessible, indexed A to Z, 1 to 31, or 
with celluloid-covered removable index 
tabs for special classification. The 
pocket pages hold papers securely, but 
without gripping. 


No. Pages Size Index Price 
16 16 letter Changeable $2.60 
A—Z 


(NEVER THOUGHT OF “THAT R Me 
THERE'S ALWAYS 
WOR! 








A 14 28 letter 2.75 

wey Don" 16 82 letter 1-31 3.00 

‘You Ger 4 26 16 legal Chang able 8.00 
w SK F z 24 28 Legal A— 3.25 
iecscric gat 26 82 Legal 1—31 3.50 

















W.C. Horn, Bro, & Co., ( Est.1846) 541-547 Pearl St., N.Y. City 


Please send me Desk File, No. 10, 14, 16 (cross out =i not wanted), 


with the understanding that same imay be returned within 10 daye i i FREE TRIAL 
OUR RISK 









Name 
Address 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


Nationally known trade paper ‘in cloth- 
ing field needs a man of ideas in Serv- 
ice Department. Salary $50 weekly. 
Send samples of work. Box 810, Print- 
ers’ Ink. ° 


WORLD’S FASTEST SELLING AUTO 
ACCESSORY! 

STATE DISTRIBUTORS WANTED. 

G. L. W. SPRING OILER CO., SAN 

DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 


New York representative for live class 
publication in eet field. Don’t ap- 
ply unless you have the habit of deliver- 
ing the goods. Part time man who car- 
ries a wallop will be considered. This 
is a real “i Tetaanied for a producer. 
Box 819, P. I. 


Stenographer and Correspondent in the 
Advertising Department of a large manu- 
facturer of Women’s Hats. An excellent 
opportunity for a young lady of initia- 
tive and executive ability. State past ex- 
perience and salary expected. Box 824, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 

















Wanted—By western concern, competent 
advertising and merchandising man, fa- 
miliar with and experienced in handling 
and publication of house organ; prefer- 
ably one successful in marketing line 
of medicinal remedies and toilet prepa- 
rations. Good salary to right man. Box 
823, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Electrical Specialty Salesman—Have 
you reached your limit on your present 
job? If you have and are capable of 
going higher, there’s a well known man- 
ufactuger who has an opening for you. 
Give draft classification, details of ex- 
perience and references in first letter. 
All correspondence strictly confidential. 
Box 812, care of Printers’ Ink. 





The leading trade publication of its in- 
dustry needs an executive for its Adver- 
tising Service Department—a man who 
can plan an advertising campaign and 
carry it through—not simply a copy 
writer, but a merchandiser. A very at- 
tractive proposition will be made to the 
man who can —. Address, with 
full particulars, Box 821, Printers’ Ink. 


‘A Writer Who Can Dig 
Ideas from Facts 


He must be able to suggest practical di- 
rect-mail advertising ideas for a wide 
variety of products and express his 
ideas in sensible, concise, finished copy 
that is not commonplace. A man who 
has the gift of originating human interest 
picture-ideas with snappy headlines, and 
putting them into quick layout sketches 
will be given preference. A perma- 
nent position for.a young man with in- 
itiative, ideas, and sufficient advertising 
experience. Write us about yourself, 
your salary expectations, and draft 
status, inclosing samples of your work. 
Box 807, care of Printers’ Ink. 











Correspondent—I would have given ten 
years of my life for an opportunity such 
as we now have open for a man who has 
sales instinct and who can get behind 
an inquiry and close it. Must also have 
capacity for a volume of routine cor- 
respondence. Give draft classification, 
details of experience and references in 
first letter. All correspondence confiden- 
tial. Box 811, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted: Advertising solicitor to han- 
dle business in eastern territory for 
high-grade well established trade jour- 
nal published in Chicago. Must have ad- 
vertising — experience and clean 
record. Traveling expenses paid; sal- 
ary to start, $40 to $60 a week. Excel- 
lent opportunity for conscientious, live 
man. State age, experience, and give 
references. Applications held in strict 
confidence. Address box 815, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY TO MANAGER OF 
PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 
Young man or woman to take charge of 
card-systems, study sales-reports, and 
keep the information on the cards up to 
date, in order to bring vital facts to 
manager’s attention regularly. Not just 
a file-clerk’s job, but a position requiring 
judgment and initiative, and paid ac- 
cordingly. The right person should 
have advertising agency training or be 
an eager student of advertising. Typist 
desirable. Write us about your. quali- 
fications, and draft status. Box 808, 

care of Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS» 











Genuinely rare opportunity; pub- 
lisher number of journals, anxi- 
ous, because of illness, to slacken 
up on personal activities, will sell 
whole or half interest in two (one 
daily and one weekly), purchaser 
to take full charge and responsi- 
bility; few thousand cash, balance 
from profits, will swing each pub- 
lication; offered together or sepa- 
rately; this is good, act quickly; 
first reasonable proposition will be 
accepted. Address: Box 804, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Electros Ic 
A Square Inch — Minimum 7 cents. 
Shipped to newspapers or dealers from 
your list or in bulk. @ Expressage pre- 
paid on bulk shipments exceeding $10.00 
No order too large or too small 


GENERAL PLATE CO." 882 Bam 
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WANTED TO BUY 
FARM JOURNAL 


State price and full particulars in first 
letter. Address: F. L. Stratton, care 
i E. Stratton, Cahal Ave., Nashville, 
enn. 


mw mimlelunels 
OCEAN To OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 


WANTED ELECTRICAL DEVICE 
Canadian manufacturer, having plant and 
staff available for additional work, wishes 
small electrical device to manufacture 
either on contract basis or for both man- 
ufacture and sale in Canada on royalty 
or percentage basis. A device having a 
large market similar to electric fan, sew- 
ing-machine motor or automobile electric 
horn preferred. Box 803, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
ln ys | Solicitor—Manager, wide 
general and trade publication experience, 
large acquaintances Eastern territory, 


open for engagement. Box 806, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Mr. Earnest Elmo 
“4 ge 142 is the ad- 
Calkins pt et . of : ob 


with ideas and artistic sense. 


























Catalog Compiler, experienced in whole- 
sale hardware, wants position with hard- 
ware, advertising, or catalog concern. 
Experience and qualifications on re- 
quest. Box 813, P. I. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPER 
Advertising, sales or general manager, 
broad business experience, open for 
mutually desirable connection. Box 
809, Printers’ Ink. 


Have extensive connections in Canada, 
from coast to coast, with hardware deal- 
ers; am open for engagement as foreign 
sales manager with manufacturer for 
this trade. Write for particulars of ex- 
perience. Box 825, Printers’ Ink. 


| AN ART DIRECTOR 











with proven merchandising 
ideas wants a new job. See 
page 142. 





EDITOR 


Manager of editorial page and editorial 
writer of ripe experience of large metro- 
olitan daily wishes. to change location. 
eferences and proof of ability fur- 
nished. Salary $75 a week to start. 
Box 820, care of Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER, layout man and ex- 
cellent sketch artist with ideas, initiate 
and executive ability; knows art, print- 
ing, engraving, mediums; produced copy 
and finished layouts for newspaper, 
magazine and direct work on a _ wide 
range of general and technical subjects 
for New York advertising agencies and 
magazines; now employed. Box 805, P. 
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STATISTICIAN—32, desires opportun- 
ity to establish and operate statistical 
department for representative manufac- 
turing concern. Desire permanent con- 
nection with good prospects for future. 
Box 818, Printers’ Ink. 


j | GENERAL MANAGERS 





ingeneral. Carnegie made mil- 
lions by employing able men. 
See page 142. 


EXECUTIVE 
Proven ability in purchasing and office 
management; knows printing and ad- 
vertising thoroughly. Desires position 
as manager or purchasing agent. Mar- 
ried. Box 814, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 
Philadelphia or New York 

Live young executive with broad news- 

paper selling and business experience, 

seeks wider field. Class 4A in draft. 

Box 816, care Printers’ Ink. 


| MR. W. H. JOHNS 











You know the value of good 
men. One is advertising on 
page 142. 





Advertising Manager of second news- 
paper in a middle west city of 400,000 
population is desirous of a change, ten 
years’ experience in display advertising, 
five years as advertising manager, 37 
years old, married, college and law 
school graduate. Address: Box 802, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


I have had five years’ experience in 
advertising and marketing through retail 
hardware, paint and drug stores, and I 
am at present employed in one of the 
leading advertising agencies. The op- 
portunity I seek is not one which neces- 
sarily carries with it a large salary. I 
am twenty-eight years old and primarily 
interested in the future rather than the 
present. All my previous employers will 
be given as references. Box 817, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


| MR. O. H. BLACKMAN 








Seasoned production men are 
scarce. See page 142 for an art 
director with ideas. 





Sales Executive 


Can show unusual record of success 
covering 15 years. Experience includes: 
Correspondence manager, specialty sales- 
man, sales manager, professional adver- 
tising man, consultant in sales promo- 
tion, markets and distribution. Thor- 
oughly understand modern office meth- 
ods and routine. Am skilled interviewer 
of men as well as scientific sales and 
advertising manager. Have broad knowl- 
edge of trade conditions and sales meth- 
ods employed in many diverse lines of 
business. Efficient organizer and real 
executive. Wanted: an nennre 5 
sition in worth-while organization. The 
opportunity must be real and compen- 
sation commensurate with the ability 
demonstrated. Executive, box 822, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Bankers Read Chicago Tribune 





PBSIGNATED DEPOSITARY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE CITY OF MEW YORK 


CHARTER MEMOER 
MEW YORK CLEARING MOUSE 


CAPITAL AND SUPPLUS 
#8.000,000 
OF THE 
CrTvor wew YORK 
149 GROADWAY CORNER OF LIBERTY STREET 


NEw Yor« September 3rd» 1918. 


Circulation Managers 
Chicago Tribyne» 
Chicago» Illinois. 


Dear Sir: 

Several weoks sgo the writer called 
ot your office and arranged to have you deliver to 
the Congress Hotel covering week of September 25rd 
1000 copies of your paper each day from the 23rd to 
the 26th inclusive. 


We will advise you later whom we wish 
the papers delivered to at the Congress Hotel. 


4 
oe tered 


é 


Vice-President. 

















During the convention of the American Bankers Association, one 
thousand copies of The Chicago Tribune were delivered to the rooms 
of delegates before breakfast each morning. Mr. W. T. Perkins, who 
made the arrangements, knew which Chicago paper would best appeal 
to bankers because he had been a bank official in Chicago before be- 
coming vice-president of the Chatham and Phenix National Bank of 
(New York. The Chicago Tribune is read every day by practically 
every banker in the Central West. 


The Chicago Tribune 


{[THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//(/ 
Largest circulation of any\Chicago paper—Daily or Sunday 














